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GOD’S SILENCE, 


BY HARRIET McEWEN KIMBALL. 


OD’S Silence! Holtest speech that is, 
Is but a dew-fall out of this; 
And human Love’s own tongues of bliss 
But broken language caught from His. 


Why should we question, though our cry— 
“Lord, hear me—answer, or I die!’’— 

Seems echoed from an empty sky? 

He hears—He answers, utterly. 


“Lord, answer!” And with shuddering breath, 
As those already doomed to death, 
We wait for Him who rescueth 
The very bird that perisheth. 


O sword of doubt, two-edged with pain, 
That cuts the quivering heart in twain, 
As if His Love could ever wane! 

As if our cry could be in vain! 


His Silence! Once, indeed, it brake 

With Love's great stress, when He did take 
A mortal guise for Love's sweet sake, 

And spake as never mortal spake. 


Since He His own Divine did blend 
With Human in that Saviour-Friend, 
That we enough might comprehend 
His Love, to trust Him to the end; 


And, guided by His perfect care, 
Find all dark places everywhere 
Wind upward, a celestial stair 

To hove’s own Heights, divinely fair: 


He must forever bless; and aye, 

At the dear break of Heaven’s sweet day, 
Wipe all earth’s bitter tears away, 

And give us more tkan heart can pray! 


Oh should He speak, and could we guess 
That Tongue of Infinite Tenderness, 

His Silence still would more express 
His Love’s unspeakable excess! 





THE HOLLY TREE COFFEE ROOMS. 
Boston, February, 1872. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

OU know “the Hub” is forever boasting of some 
last new wrinkle, but I do believe we have 
found one at last which even New York may be glad 
to hear of. Brooklyn always did have a kind of 
yearning tenderness for Boston, like a younger sister 
toward an elder, so I am going to tell you what “the 
Hub” has been doing, in the hope that Brooklyn may 

some day follow in her foot-steps. 

When I returned from Europe about two years 
ago, [ found the Prohibition law against drinking 
had passed six months before in certain wards of this 
city ; among others, the ward in which I live. It 
seemed to me I had never seen so many men drunk 
in the streets before. My own grocer had started a 
private tap in a dark corner of his shop. The whole 
vicinity had suffered perceptible degradation. Gas 
lamps flared in a new corner store until twelve 
o’clock at night, while the policemen stood still on the 
opposite side winking at the glare, harmless and 
incapable as the good-natured ox. A friend of mine 
one day stopped one of these officers. “Are you 
busy just now?” she asked. “No,” was the reply. 
“T wish you would come into my house for a moment 
then; I wish to ask you a question.” Safely closeted 
with the policeman, the question was put, “How 
many drinking-shops have been opened in our 
ward since the Prohibitory-law was passed?” “Just 
one hundred,” was the prompt answer. “ What do 
you think of having hot coffee sold cheaper than 
drink at a little shop near the worst drinking place?” 
“Think it would be first-rate, and do lots of good.” 
“Do you know aman to keep such a shop in ease I 
can get the money to start it?” “Not this moment, 
but I think I can bring you one, if you will give me 
three days.” “Take three days,” said my friend, 
“Inthe meantime I will see what I can do, and we 
will have a business-meeting at the end of that 
time.” The policeman really became quite cheery at 
the prospect of being of the least use in the world, 
and went away with a nearer approach to a twinkle 
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in his eye than I ever believed one of that profession 
capable of before. 
My friend tells me that a queer feeling of having 


embarked on a long expedition, . where all was fog | 


behind and before, took possession of her mind. But 
there was just one spot of light, and that was enough. 
It showed the need, and shining up in her face bend- 
ing over, showed the instrument. Punctually at the 
end of three days, returned our policeman, bringing 
one of the night-corps with him, who was worn out 


with his severe duties and obliged to find a new occu- | 
| ing up these out-of-the-way shops, putting clean 


pation. They had hunted up a house excellent for 
the purpose as they imagined, highly respectable, 
rent about $1,500 per annum. “ Ah!” said my friend, 
“where is the fifteen hundred dollars to come from ? 
Do you think coffee at five cents a cup will pay for 
that, no matter how excellent? Our coffee shop 
ence started should be self-supporting, a pride to the 
people, not a branch of the poor-house. Besides, that 
street is too respectable! No, no, Iwill find youa shop. 
Come back to-morrow and we will see what can be 
dene.” That night, my friend tells me, there was 
such a peering about among crazy old drinking-shops 
by people with decent clothes on as has not been 
seen for many along day. Atlast a place was found 
at €200 per annum, and after a few preliminaries 
everything was arranged. This was the mustard- 
seed out of which has grown The Holly Tree Coffee 
Rooms, already known and frequented by crowds of 
people daily. The name was borrowed from Charles 
Dickens, for these shops were just what he would 
most enjoy. His portrait too hangs in every place 
bearing this inviting name. Whoever has known 
the pleasant cafés and inns of the continent of 
Europe, will at once understand how our people 
would appreciate these shops. Many men drank 
whiskey because they were cold, and whiskey was 
all ready for ten cents in the corner store. Now 
when they find coffee all ready for five cents, and the 
reading of the morning paper thrown in, as it usually 
is, they of course go to the shop where they get the 
most for their money. 

When the first Holly Tree took root, working- 
women stopped at half-past six o’clock in the morn- 
ing to take breakfast there; now and then they 
would come for dinner. At last they found toomany 
men were crowding in ; it was not pleasant for them ; 
and there was no way but to set up a second estab- 
lishment. Here the result was the same; so with 
the third and fourth. At last we said there must be 
one “For Ladies,” with a lodging-room overnead, 
where lodging and feod may be had at cost. That 
too was accomplished, and already unlooked-for re- 
sults begin to appear. The neighborhoods in which 
the shops are established gain daily in respectability. 
Drinking-shops have been closed in their vicinity, 
writs have been served in other low places. Indi- 
viduals who were slowly going down hill have taken 
a new start upward, and wives and children wear 
better clothes than formerly, and sometimes go to 
the play in the evening with the father, and oftener 
to church on Sunday. 

The lodging-home for girls with “ The Holly Tree” 
underneath has become a point of reunion where 
once a month evening parties of ladies and working- 
women meet together for social enjoyment. Nothing 
could be more truly social and consequently more 
thoroughly delightful than these parties. For the 
first time in the history of our large cities, those per- 
sons of utterly different experience, yet sisters before 
the Lord, come together without restraint, and with- 
out reserve. There is usually found some talent for 
amusement among such a varied assembly, and the 
impromptu entertainment is followed by tea and 
coffee, served in the coffee-room. It is already be- 
coming the thing most desired by ladies in society to 
be invited to these parties, and the working girls 
already gather in such numbers as to fill the good- 
sized parlors. 

To carry this work on fitly, to give the people who 
frequent the coffee rooms the reading of daily papers, 
and a good dinner on Christmas, and the working 
women a library and a deeent bed to sleep on, of 
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course requires a small fund to be placed in the 
hands of those who stand at the helm. 

Of all the many ways of assisting our less fortunate 
brothers and sisters, this is surely the most satisfac, 
tory. They are not made to feel themselves paupers 
thereby; there is no giving away of food or lodging 
except to the entirely destitute. They pay for what 
they have as well as others, but they are no longer 
made to suffer and pay for the rents of fine stores, or 
degraded, as the only alternative, to use bad liquor. 

It is wonderful how the plan has worked of clean- 


paint where it is needed, and making the best of 
coffee at the lowest possible price. Besides coffee, one 
can get tea and first-rate bread and butter, and soup, 
and meat, and chowder, and pies, sufficient variety 
for a good breakfast, dinner and tea any day in the 
week. 

There are no such places as these in America for 
bringing one into relations with the poor, and it is 
enough to make one’s heart glad to pay a Holly Tree 
Coffee Room a visit and observe the gratitude of the 
people who frequent them. 





PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


THE WRONG SIDE OF THE TAPESTRY. 


I isnot to be denied that full half of the touristsand 

travelersthat come to Florida return intensely dis- 
appointed and even disgusted. Why? Evidently be- 
cause Florida, like a piece of embroidery, has two 
sides to it—one side all tag-rag and thorns, without 
order or position, and the other side showing flowers, 
and arabesques, and brilliant coloring. Both these 
sides exist. Both are undeniable, undisputed facts, 
not only in the case of Florida, but of every place 
and thing under the sun. There is a right side and 
a wrong side to everything. 

Now, tourists and travelers generally come with 
their heads full of certain romantic ideas of waving 
palms, orange groves, flowers and fruit all bursting 
forth in tropical abundance; and, in consequence, 
they go through Florida with disappointment at 
every step. If the banks of the St. John’s were 
covered with orange groves; if they blossomed 
every month in the year; if they were always loaded 
with fruit ; if pine-apples and bananas grew wild ; if 
the flowers hung in festoons from tree to tree ; if the 
ground were erameled with them all winter long, so 
that you saw nothing else, then they would begin to 
be satisfied. 

But, in point of fact, they find in approaching 
Florida a dead sandy level, with patches behind 
them of rough coarse grass, and tall pine trees, 
whose tops are so far in the air that they seem to 
cast no shade, and a little scrubby underbrush. The 
few houses to be seen along the railroad are the for- 
lornest of huts. The cattle that stray about are thin 
and poverty-stricken, and look as if they were in the 
last tottering stages of starvation. 

Then, again, winter in a semi-tropical region has a 
peculiar desolate untidiness, from the fact that there 
is none of that clearing of the trees and shrubs which 
the sharp frosts of the northern regions occa- 
sion. Here the leaves, many of them, though they 
have lost their beauty, spent their strength, and run 
their course, do not fall thoroughly and cleanly, but 
hang on iz ragged patches, waiting to be pushed eff 
by the swelling buds of next year. In New England, 
Nature is an up-and-down, smart, decisive house- 
mother, that has her times and seasons and brings 
up her ends of life with a positive jerk. She will 
have no shilly-shally. When her time comes she 
clears off the gardens and forests thoroughly and 
once for all, and they are clean. Then she freezes 
the ground solid as iron, and then she covers all up 
with a nice pure winding-sheet of snow, and seals 
matters up as a good housewife does her jelly tum- 
blers under white paper covers. There you are, fast 
and cleanly. If you have not got ready for it, so 
much the worse for you! If your tender roots are 
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not taken up, your cellar banked, your doors listed, 
she can’t help it—it’s your own look out, not hers. 

But Nature down here is an easy, demoralized, in- 
dulgent old grandmother, who has no particular time 
for anything, and does everything when she happens 
to feel like it. Is it winter or isn’t it? is the question 
that is likely often to occur in the settling month of 
December, when everybody up North has put away 
summer clothes and put all their establishment un- 
der winter orders. 

Consequently, on arriving in mid-winter time, the 
first thing that strikes the eye is the ragged, untidy 
leok of the foliage and shrubbery. About one-third 
of the trees are deciduous and stand entirely bare of 
leaves. The rest are evergreen, which by this time, 


| best of all, there shall be no fretful people. 





you want to live in an orange orchard, you 
must give up wanting to live surrounded by green 
grass. When we get to the new heaven and the new 
eaith, then we will have it all right. There we will 
have a climate at once cool and bracing, yet hot 
enough to mature oranges and pine-apples. Our 
trees of life shall bear twelve manner of fruit and 
yield a new one every month. Outof juicy meadows 
green as emerald, enameled with every kind of flower, 
shall grow our golden orange trees, blossoming and 
fruiting together as now they do. There shall be no 
mogquitoes or gnats, or black flies or snakes, and 
Every- 


| body shall be like a well-tuned instrument, all sound- 


having come through the fierce heats of summer, | 


have acquired a seared and dusky hue, difterent 


from the vivid brightness of early spring. In the | 
garden, you see all the half-and-half proceedings | 


which mark the indetinite boundaries of the season. 
The rose bushes have lost about half their green 
leaves. Some varieties, however, in this climate 
seem to be partly evergreen. The La Marque and 
the erimson rose, sometimes called Louis Philippe, 
seem to keep their foliage ri:ht along, till spring 
pushes it off with new leaves. 


. . r . { 
Onee in a while, however, Nature, like a grand- 


mother in a fret, eomes down on you witha most 
unexpected snub. You have a cold speil—an actual 
frost. During the five years in which we have made 
this our winter residence, there have twice been 
frosts severe enough to spoil the orange crop, though 
not materially injuring the trees. 

This present winter has been generally a colder 


ene than usual, but there have been no hurtful frosts. |, 


ing in accord, and never a semitone out of the way. 

Meanwhile, we caution everybody coming to Flori- 
da, Don’t hope for too much. Because you hear that 
roses and ecallas blossom in the open air all winter, 
and flowers abound in the woods, don’t expect to find 
an eternal summer. Prepare yourself to see a great 
deal that looks rough and desolate and coarse, pre- 


' pare yourself for some chilly days and nights, and 
| whatever else you neglect to bring with you, bring 


the resolution, strong and solid, always to make the 


best of things. 


| cates. 


For ourselves, we are getting reconciled to a sort 
of tumble-down, wild, picnicky kind of life—this 
general -happy-go-luckiness which Florida incul- 
If we painted her, we should not represent 


_heras a neat, trim damsel, with starched linen cuffs 


and collar; she would be a brunette, dark but 


_ comely—with gorgeous tissues, a general disarray 


But one great cause of disgust and provocation of | 


tourists in Florida is the “cold snaps.” It is really 


amusing to see how people accustomed to the tight — 


freezes, the drifting snow wreaths, the stinging rain, 
hail and snow of the northern winter, will take on 
when the thermometer goes down to 80 or 32 anda 
white frost is seen out of doors. They are perfectly 
outraged! “Such weather! If thisis your Florida 
winter, deliver me!” All the while they could walk 
out any day into the woods, as we have done, and 
vather eight or ten varieties of flowers blooming in 
the open air, and eat radishes and lettuce and peas 
grown in the garden. 


climates always has a peculiarly aggravating effect 
on the mind. A warm region is just like some peo- 
ple who get such a character for good temper that 
they never can indulge themselves even in an ear- 
nest disclaimer without everybody crying out upon 
them, “What puts you in such a passion?” ete. S86 
Nature, if she generally sets up for amiability dur- 
ing the winter months, cannot be allowed a little 
tiff now and then, a white frost, a cold rain storm, 
without being considered a monster. 

It isto be confessed that the chill of warm climates, 
when they are chilly, is peculiar, and travelers should 
prepare for it not only in mind but in wardrobe, by 
carrying a plenty of warm clothing, and above all an 
inestimable Indian rubber bottle, which they can fill 
with hot water to dissipate the chill at night. An 
experience of four winters leads us to keep on about 
the usual winter clothing until March or April. The 
first day after our arrival to be sure, we put away all 
our furs as things of the past, but we keep abundance 
of warm shawls, and above all wear the usual flan- 
nels till late in the spring. 

Invalids seeking a home here should be particu- 
larly careful to secure rooms in which there can be a 
fire. It is quite as necessary as at the North, and 
with this comfort the cold spells, few in number as 
they are, can be easily passed by. 

Our great feature in the northern landscape, which 
one never fails to miss and regret here, is the grass. 
The nakedness of the land is an expression that of- 
ten comes over one. The peculiar sandy soil is very 
difficult to arrange in any tidy fashion. You cannot 
make beds or alleys of it—it all runs together like 
a place where hens have been scratching, and conse- 
quently it is the most difficult thing in the world to 
have ornamental grounds. 

At the North, the process of making a new place 
look neat and inviting is very rapid. One season of 
grass seed, and the thing is done. Here, however, it 
is the most difficult thing in the world to get turf of 
any sort to growing. ‘The Bermuda grass and a cer- 
tain coarse, broad-leafed turf are the only kind that 
ean stand the summer heat, and these never have 
the beauty of well-ordered northern grass. 


Now we have spent anxious hours and much labor | 


over a little plot in our back yard, which we seeded 


| they had better move to Florida. 
_ never advise people to move anywhere. 


and dazzle, and with a sort of jolly untidiness, free, 
easy and joyous. 

The great charm, after all, of this life, is its out- 
door-ness. To be able to spend your winter out of 
doors, even though some days be cold; to be able to 
sit with windows open; to hear birds daily; to eat 
fruit from trees and pick fiowers from hedges all 
winter long, is about the whole of the story. This 
you can do, and this is why Florida is life and health 
to the invalid. 


sons of small fortunes, asking our advice whether 


Asa gen- 
eral rule, it is the person who feels the inconveni- 


ences of a present position so as to want to move, 
Well, it is to be confessed that the cold of warm 





with white clover, and which for atime was green | 


and lovely to behold; but, alas! the Scripture was 


too strikingly verified: “ When the sun shineth on it | 


with a burning heat, it withereth the grass, and the 
grace of the fashion of it perisheth.” : 


The fact is, that people cannot come to heartily , 


like Florida till they accept certain deticiencies as 
the necessary shadow to certain excellences. 


who will feel the inconvenience of a future one. 
Florida has a lovely winter; but it has also three 
formidable summer months, July, August and Sep- 
tember, when the heat is excessive and the liabilities 
of new settlers to sickness so great that we should 
never wish to take the responsibility of bringing any- 
body here. Itis true that a very comfortable num- 
ber of people do live through them; but still, it is 
not a joke, by any means, to move to a new country. 
The first colony in New England Jost just half its 
members in the first six months. 
lands around Cincinnati proved graves to many a 
family before they were brought under cultivation. 

But Florida is peculiarly adapted to the needs of 
people who can afford two houses and want a refuge 
from the drain that winter makes on the health. As 
people now have summer houses at Nahant or Rye, 
so they might at a small expense have winter houses 
in Florida, and come here and be at home. Thatis 
the great charm—to be at home. <A house here can 
be simple and inexpensive, and yet very charming. 
Already, around us a pretty group of winter houses 
is rising, and we look forward to the time when there 
shall be many more—when all along the shore of the 
St. John’s cottages and villas shall look out from the 
green trees. 





THE RELATION OF JUSTICE TO 
LOVE. 


HE old conception of God represented his jus- 
tice and his mercy as two wholly distinct attri- 
butes. According to this view, God’s justice prompted 
him to destroy mankind, but mercy interposed to 
save. The two were like two cabinet ministers of a 
king, giving opposite counsels. A plan which should 
satisfy both justice and mercy was assumed to be 
the supreme triumph of omniscient wisdom. It was 
a natural result of this supposed opposition of the 
two qualities, that the sterner one came to be attrib- 
uted especially to the Father, and the milder one 
to the Son. The feeling has very widely prevailed, 
and we fear is not yet altogether extinct, that God 
the Father represents supreme Justice, and it is 
chiefly in the Son that Love isseen. Nothing could 
be more foreign to Christ’s own teaching, according 
to which he himself is the revelation to man of the 
Father’s true disposition and character. “ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” But the mis- 


| conception is the natural outgrowth of the view 





| the innocent, it prefers the latter. 
a ; / no doubt ; but, in the limitation it implies, very un- 
We get every year quantities of letters from per- | 


| government. 
For our part, we | 


‘on the child’s part. 





that put the Divine justice and love in a sort of op- | 
| position to each other, and made their harmonizing 


appear a wonderful and exceptional thing. 
But the question arises,—and very deeply concerns 


, our whole view of the Divine nature and govern- 


if | ment,—what is the relation of justice to love? De 


they not act in wholly different lines, and in some 
cases toward opposite results? In human affairs, 
we certainly seem to see such difference and occa- 
sional contradiction. There is the very familiar in- 
stance, of a just judge condemming a criminal, and 
resisting the entreaties of his friends. Does not 
this illustrate a great fundamental principle, a law 
applying to human character, and _ including 
even the Divine character—that justice and love 
have distinct interests, and that the one must some- 
times yield to the other ? 

Such an impression, we think, rises sometimes in 
wen’s minds when they hear it said that God is 
altogether love. The answer comes, “God is loving, 
but surely he is also just.” And this sentiment must 
not be ignored. For justice is a very noble trait. We 
feel that no character is complete without it. Its 
terms are censtantly applied in the Scripture to the 
Deity. That most moving plea for merey, Abra- 
ham’s intercession for the cities of the plain, uses a 
figure of justice : “ Shall not the Judge of all the 
eaith do right?” The sublime vision of the futuse 
award takes the form of a Judgment. A God to 
whom justice is wanting no more answers to the 
teaching of the Bitle than he satisfies the instine- 
tive belief of the soul. 

Butwe are driven to closely examine what this 
quality is, which we call justice. For we see that 
it has many counterfeits, and exists in many stages 
of imperfection. The most prominent and familiar 
illustration of it, the execution of human laws, will 
grievously disappoint us if we look to it for any 
ideal or perfect moral quality. What does human 
law do with a criminal? It inflicts on him 
such penalty as seems likely to deter others 
from his example. It is merely a thing of 
expediency. And its expediency is but partial and 
imperfect, for it does not consult the man’s own 
highest interest. The decision being between the 
welfare of a blameworthy man-and the welfare of 
A wise choice, 


satisfactory as an analogue of a Divine and perfect 
As for finding out and applying any 
principle of true and absolute proportion between 
man’s deserts on the one hand, and rewards and 
penalties on the other, the law does not even at- 
tempt it. 

A step above this, we come to what is called jus- 
tice in the acts of men toward one another. The 
essential idea of this is to make for everything re- 
ceived an equal return. A just man, if he borrows 
money, returns it; if he pledges his word, redeems 
it by the appropriate act; keeps what belongs to 
him, and gives to all others what belongs to them. 
It is this disposition which is generally understood 
as embodying the real quality of justice. It is this 


The rich bott which is often assumed to correspond to justice in 
1e rich bottom | 


the Divinenature. But consider what would be the 
result if this quality were made sovereign in human 
character. What sort of a man would he be who 


' made return always and absolutely aceording to 


what he received? who measured his acts of kind- 
ness by the kindness done to him? who, returning 
good with good, returned also evil with evil? The 
principle of such a life would be, “ Thou shalt love 
thy friend, and hate thine enemy.” It would put 
revenge on a par with gratitude,—since each gives 
like for like. It would put men in diametrical op- 
position to the spirit of Christ’s teachings. Can we 
take a principle which in its full development 
would bear such fruits, as the image of anything in 
the Divine nature? Would it be glorious in God to 


| show toward his creatures a disposition which they 
| May not rightly exercise toward one another? Can 


it be sin for man to requite evil with evil, and a 
Divine perfection for God todo the same? If not, 
then we cannot take this kind of justice, this rend>r- 
ing like for like, as part of the Divine character. 

But there is another kind of justice. We see it in 
the family where the mother punishes her child. 
In many cases, under a household administration the 
most loving and texnder, there is a course of ocea- 
sional punishments lasting for years. The child is 
made to suffer; it is deprived of its wonted plea- 
sures ; there is the additional infliction, often the 
severest of all, of a sense of the father’s and 
mother’s displeasure. And this punishment implies 
two things. The child may be made to suffer when 
it has done no wrong, as when in sickness a painful 
remedy is applied ; but we do not call this, punish- 
ment. Punishment implies voluntary wrong-doing 
And on the parent’s part, it 
implies—love. Love not weak, not self-indulgent, 
but lofty, earnest, self-denying. Love is never so 
sublime as when it punishes. For then it denies 
itself, it takes that heaviest burden, of giving pain 
to its dear one. This is the heroism of affection. 
Love, inflicting pain that its beloved’s highest good 


| may be gained,—this is, perhaps, the noblest mood of 


| the soul. 
| of the Divine nature ? 


And is not this to be taken asa revelation 


Justice, in its highest form, is love acting upon its 
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objcets to remove their faults and make them more 
lovable. What we often call by its name is a far 
_ lower quality. The best type we can get of God's 
administration is not the court-room, but the 
family. And we are to understand this prin- 
ciple as .extending through the whole universe. It 
does not exclude pain; on the contrary it makes pro- 
vision for profound suffering. But the suffering is 
alweys to be understood as remedial,—never as 
simply retributive, still less revengeful. God’s hand 
is never the executioner’s, but always the father’s. 
M. 





THE DARWINIAN CONTROVERSY. 

a" is not easy to state the present condition 

of the contused ‘“fre-+ fight’? which goes by this 
rame. But tke follawing points, at least, should not 
be lost sig ht of: 

1. Mr. Darwin himself has propounded three dis- 
tinct theor es, each of which may be (and has been) 
separately accepted or rejected by naturalists. The 
first is the wel!-known theory of natural selection, or 
the crigin of species by the two unexplained princi- 
ples of variation and heredity, actcd upon by the com- 
petition of indivi.uals in the “ struggle for life,” and 
resulting in the survival of the forms best fitte1 to the 
special conditions of that strugg'e. The second is the 
hypothesis of pangenesis, a startling and almost fanci- 
ful attempt to explain the phenom:-na of heredity, by 


the supposition of the transmission of resemblances | 


from parent to offspri:g in inconeecivably minute and 
numerous material germs, which may remain for one 
or more generations inert, and then suddenly develop, 
later in the series. ‘Ihe thi:d Darwinian hypothesis is 
thut of the origin of man, which involves the agency 
of “‘sexual selection,’’ the powers of “‘ natural selec- 
tion’’ alone being confessedly inadequate to account 
for many things in man, even : onsidered as an animal. 

2. Of these three Darwi-iin propositions, the sedond 
is scarcely accepted by any naturalists; the third is 
regaidcd as by 10 means established in scientific prob- 
ability (certainty, of course, being out of the question); 
but the first may be said to have made important con- 
que: ts in the scientific world. Indeed, in one sense it 
is victorious—just as an army my be victorious, though 
bedly battered and obliged to change its own position. 
For the existence of the “: tru gle ior life,”’ and its 
pctent influence upon the numbers and peculiarities 
of s; ecies, is very gererally admitted. It is denied, 
however, by many uatura ists, tat this agency is -he 
dominant one, or that 1t is adequate to explain the 
origin and relative permanence of species; and on 


these pcints Mr. Darwin, with his usual candor, has | : 
| difference. 


mm dified his ea: lier statements. : 
3. The popular mind confuses the theory of natural 
selection with another more general proposition, of 
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HERE is much in the Bible that challenges mean 

to put God to proof in regard to all the promises 
which are made in relation to our spiritual life. It is 
certain that very few of us ever do press any ex- 
perience to anything like the limit which it has, or 
mayhave. The promises of God are very full; and the 
New Testament implications are that, as the household 
of God, as the children of God, beloved of Christ, our 


beauty (spiritual beauty) and accomplishments (spirit- 


ual accomplishments) are dear to God, and that his 
promises respect such an appareling of the soul, such 
fullness of joy and experience, that we shall grow up 
into the stature of men in Christ—inen of that sort, of 
that school; men of the Chrizt-pattern, and full- 
grown. 


great physical power, or great intellectual power, or 
great power of business achievement, or great power 
of statesmanship, or oratory, or poetry. They are men 
according to the world-conception of manhood. 

But there is a mauhood which is patterned on another 
conception; and that is, Christ; men of might in hu- 
mility, in meekness, in gentieness, in love, in spiritual 
insight, in all the sweetness of the other kingdom. 
And the provision of the Gospel is to bring us into that 
kind of manhood which is in Christ Jesus, and into the 
very fullness and power of it. If we may not all of us 
attain to the largest measure of it, we may all pattern 
after it, and grow, severally, far beyond the point 
where we were when we-entered the new life and 
spiritual kingdom. 





> 
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All that I can think of by which to illustrate my 
Christian life is this: That it was like sitting in a row- 
beat and rowing up stream, and making progress by 
severe effort; until, by and by, there comes a steam- 
boat along, and the weary toiler is asked if he will not 


| havea ride, and he steps on board, and makes the re- 


mainder of the voyage easily and pares, It 
Fecmed, at first, that the Christian work was hard and 
wearying; but atter thut, it was God doing the work 
in me; God pushing me on; God leading me; God 
euiding ine. And now it is easy—easy in the family, 
with the little ones, everywhere. For it is love—tae 
love of Gcd—that is working. The soul is filled with 
love. And ob, how love will go anywhere, and count 
no cost and keep no record of what it does. There is no 
burden at all about living for aloved object. It is per- 
lect freedcm. 

Mr. BEECHER: I believe—a number of things! First, 
I believe that we Christians are all of us very wretch- 
edly in need of a higher life. Weneed a spiritual up- 
lifting. We need to grow in the very direction which 
has been indicated, to-night, in the experience of 
there sisters. Secondly, I believe that there is power 
in the divine Spirit to enfranchise the heart, and to 
lead it in its gropings up higher and higher until it gets 
to the line of perfect and clear vision. Whether or 


’ |; not, as a matter of fact, there will be an entire sub- 
Men full-grown in the world are men who possess | 


. on * 
There are a great many plants which, if you take | 


thein in heir wild state, show simply that they have 
the capacity and foundation for culture. Some of the 
choicest of our garden fiowers in their wild state were 
very simple tlings. 

Look at the gorgeous family of roses. 
not find in a state of nature roses that parallel the 
Tea, the Perpctuals, and the Mosses. These are all de- 
veloped by culture. They have been brought to a high 
degree of beauty and fragrance, and some to an ex- 
cessive degree of fragrance; whereas in the state of 
nature they were simply sweet and pretty. Natural 
roses are comparatively humble by the side of these 
cultivated ones; and it is culture that has made the 
Yet there was in the wildivg the power of 


| development. 


which it forms but a single sub-head—the origin of | 


spec es by descent. For this proposition, namely, that 
the plan of creation has been the gradual development 


of new vegetable and animal forms frem others that | 
preceded, the argument is stronger than it is for any | 


! 


one of the different attempted «xplanations of the | 


mode of this descent. 


Under the general names of | 


Evolution, Development, etc., the view of a continuous | 


creation is undoubtedly preva ent through:ut the sci- 
entific world. Darwin’s “n:itural selection” is only 
one of many development theories. Lamarck 
anothir; the author of the Vestiges of Creation 
another; Professor Cope another; St. George Mivart 
another; and so on. The most successful critics and 
cpponents of Darwinism are the men who have 
development theories of their own; and what- 


had | 


ever may be the relative position finally assigned to | 
Mr. Darwin’s views, the doctrine of the origin of spe- | 


cies by descent, as opposed to that of the special and 
arbitrary creation of an ancestral pair for each, does 
not stand or fall with Darwinism. 

4. M. Mivart, a distinguished naturalistand a Roman 
Jatholic, claims in his book on the Geuesis of Species 
(wiitten against pure Darwinism), that the doctrine of 
evoluticn is not inconsistent with the teachings of the 
Fathers and theologians of his church, and quotes in 
support of it passages from Augustine, Aquinas, 
Suarez cnd others. The last is perhaps the leading 
Jesuit theologian since the Reformation; and M. 
Mivait finds him, like the others, indorsing the 
notion of a derivative creation. The most recent 
contribution to the discussion is that of Profes- 
ror Huxley, who has unde:itaken to show that 
the Fatheis, and Suarez in particular, didn’t mean 
what their words may now seem to mean; that 
the doctrine of a derivative creation is heresy; and 
that Mr. Mivart ‘s tiying to put new wine in oli bot- 
tiles. Huxley’s article (which, by the way, has been 
issued by Appleton in a neat pamphlet*) is aeute and 
fore ble. As far as Suarez is concerned, he seems; to 
wake ut his care; butitis evident he does not share 
in Mr. Mivart’s laudable desire to show the true har- 
mony between science and Christianity. ©n the con- 
trary, Professor Huxley is very anxious to prove that 
science is truth, that the church condemns it, and in- 
dleed, to be consistent, ought to condemn it. The 
Catholic theology suits him exactly—as an antagonist. 
Piotestantism, with its fearless acceptance of all truth, 
does not suit him so well. He wants the lines drawn, 
with nothing but Authority, Faith; the Unknowable, 
and scme unscientific absurdities on one side, and 
R:ascn, Knowledge, and Huxley on the other. Un- 
‘forturately he cannot be accommodated. 


* More Criticisms on Darwin ; and ‘Administrative Nihlism. By T. 
. Huxley, LL.D,, F.K.8. New York: D. Appleton & Co. i162. d 2 





We may call the various elements of a Christian life 
£0 many flowers; and the keart we may call the Lord's 
garden. Most of these Jowers run to weeds, but a few 
of them shoot up and Inake some sort of show; and 
persons rely principally upon these last. How few 
there are who keep their paths clean, and their beds 
weedless, and have graces growing where they should, 
all properly drilledand brought to their perfection! 

Yet it is the privilege of all men to do this. Some 
kave larger gardens and some smaller; but according 
to the measure of that which has been given to him, 
every man should cultivate his powers. He should 
develop his gifts to the very maximum. 

I suppose one reason why our prayers are seem- 
ingly unanswered, and apparently produce so little 
effect, is that we attempt to deal with spiritual things 
upon the capital of a very small heart-development. 
A very feeble force of spiritual life in us cannot be 
expected to develop pre-eminent beauty or pre-emi- 
nent fruit. 

Mrs. BOARDMAN: When I was converted my conver- 
sion was so marked, so clear, so decided, that [ never 
could huve adoubt of it. I went on for three years in 
the ordinary Christian way (sometimes gaining a little, 
perhaps, but at other times defeated), battling against 
my besetting sins—against pride and ambition; against 
impatience and irritability ; against worrying about 
the future and about the petty things of life. 

But at the end of three years I was taught a very 
different way from that of making resolutions, and 
stiuggling into the divine life, and battling down my 
embition, and pride, and levity, and all those things 
which tormented me. I found that Jesus Christ would 
‘do all that work for me. After I learned this, my life 
was changed. Oh, how changed it was! How calm an 
serene it became! There was such a resting on Jesus! 
He seemed to be with me every day, and all the tine; 
and I looked to him to keep me from pride and ambi- 
ton, and from the worriments of life, and from anxiety 
ubout the future; and I found that he did that work 
forme. He did itallthe time. All I had todo wa: to 
lcok to him to do this work of conquering sin. He is 
the Conqueror of sin. If we leave ourselves in his 
bands he does for us what we cannot do for ourselves. 

Miss Drake: For years I worked and workei to get 
the Christian graces, and fit myself for salvation by 
Christ. And oh, how hard that was! But then it wasa 
great deal easier than to submit to Jesus, My heart 
chaied, and found norest until I was willing to ac- 
cept the words of Christ when he said to me, ‘“* Your 
heart is deceitful and desperately wicked”; and at 
tLe same time to accept his words when he said, “I 
will save you,” and to trust in him. After that, 
coubts went from me; and there seemed to be a full 
resting in the righteousness of Christ; in his merit3; in 
hisatonement. There was no rest in myself, in my ex- 
periences, or aught else besides simply resting upon 

. Christ to save me eternflly, and accepting his promises 
to be with me everywhere aiid every day, and to guide 
me in all things. In this there was peace and jay to 
ny soul. : 





* Reported expressly for Tux CHRISTIAN UNION by T. J. EILIAN- 
woop. Zz ‘ 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection), Nos, 693, 685, 233, 854. 


mission of your spirit in its higher moods to the lead- 
ing of God's holy Spirit, I do not undertake to say. I 
merely say that there is provision for it. 

When I consider how I feel toward my childreny 
how I would clotke them with every inward excel- 
lence, and give them every outward opportunity; how 
my life is. a kind of school for them, to take them into 
a higher manhood—when I consider this, I think, “If 
I, being evil, know how to do this, what is the great 
soul of Jesus which proves its love by dying for us? 
What must be the thought and desire of Carist for 
his household?’ And if the little girl can come in 
from her frets and anxieties and sorrows, and hidos her 
head in her mother’s arms, and the mother will con- 
sole her, and comfort her, and caress her, kissing away 
her tears, and send her out again all brightened and 
happy, do you believe that the soul that nestlesin the 


; arms of Jesus Christ can go away without being com- 


| earthly parent can do for a child? 
You shall | 





forted and consoled? Do not you believe that if you 
abide in Jesus Christ he will do more for you than any 
These sisters have 
struck the right chord. It is, after all, Christin you, 
the hope of giory; and our present peaee is buf the 
far-off, faintshining of that which is to be the glory 
of that high and perfected form of peace which we 
are to realize by and by. Every pain, and temptation, 
and burden, and care, and sorrow in life is to be alle- 
viated by the grace of God throug. the Lord Jesus 
ist. There is provision for this very deliverance 
in the heart of the Saviour. Now, you that want it 
enough te take it, take it. If any of you do not get 
it, it will be because you do not want if enough to 
tukeit. That is, you want other things more. You 
would be glad if you could have that; you would be 
gladif yeu could go to sieep to-night, aud wake up ia 
the mornivg and find that you had it; but if will not 
ceme of its own accord. The provision is here, te 
need is here; and if you want it so that you will put 
ycur hend to your heartand say, ** I will die but that I 
will have it, I will persevere, I will break throug’ 
every Obstacle, I will wait, I will pray, I will look, I 
will long, I will try every door, but I will have it’; if 
ycuwant it enough to say, “1 desire it above all other 
things ’'—then it is vours. 





PAT, 
BY CLARA L. GUERNSEY. 


HERE were but three in the boat besides the 
captain and the captain’. little dog Pat. Those 
three were Lou, Annie, and myself. Lou and Annie 
were young ladies, aged respectively eleven and 
twelve. Annie adored Lou, and Lou let herself be 
adored. The two soon withdrew toward the bow of 
the boat, and, sitting down together, engaged in a 
deeply interesting and intensely mysterious conversa- 
tion, of a dramatic nature, tending to the development 
of a never-ending, still-beginning romance, in which 
each actor sustained, on an average, about twenty 
characters. 

Captain Sam Hurst and myself were thus left to our 
own resources. The captain might perhaps be forty— 
a tall, fair-haired, brown-eyed Viking, if a Viking 
could be a member, in good standing, in the Baptist 
Church. He had that courteous, self-possessed, self- 
respecting manner that is native often to men who 
follow the sea, and was a gentleman born. 

Captain Sam and I were friends of quite old stand- 
ing. I had known him ever since, five years back, I 
had made a voyage of discovery to the Harbor, and 
had been so charmed with that old world, sleepy town, 
that I had come back there every vacation since, 

Pat was a fine, high-bred, Skye terrier, like an ani- 
mated door-mat; but his eyes, when you could get 
sight of them, were beautiful. 

“ Pat don’t know he’s a dog; he thinks he's folks,"’ 
said Captain Sam. And perhaps the little fellow had 
some reason for such an opi. ion, for his master took 
more care of him than many people do of their chil- 
dren. Pat was getting older now, and dropping some 
of his playfulness; but he was as good-tempered as 
ever, and condescended to sit on my lap. 

The breeze was fresh, but happily none of us were 
subject to sea-sickness. The Lurline, a two-masted, 
sharp-pointed, Vineyard-built boat, danced and 
pranced over the racing waves—fiying before the wind 
for Gull Island. ° 

“T wish I had a dog like Pat,” I said to the captain. 
‘*Where did you get him?” 

* He was left me by a friend that died,’’ he said, 
quietly; and I divined that he did not like to talk 
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about the subject, and wished I had not spoken. Pres- 
ently, however, Captain Sam seemed to fear that he 
might have made me uncomfortable, and he recurred 
to the matter himself. ‘I'll tell you aboutit, ma’am,”’ 
said he. ‘I don’t think I’ve ever spoke about it to a 
living soul—only mother, she knew; she’s dead now. 
There’s some folks you can talk to about yourself, and 
some you can’t.” 

He was standing with his hand on the tiller; his 
bright, steady eyes kept their watch of sky and sea 
and sail as he spoke. 

“Tt's ten years ago now. You know the Vale 
place, don’t you, ma’am—old Colonel Vale’s, up on the 
hill? It’s shut up now; the family haven’t lived there 
since. They’ve been abroad; but nowlI hear tell the 
Colonel’s bought a place somewhere round New York, 
and the old houseis to besold. If [had money enough, 
I'd buy it. It'll go cheap, too; for property’s mighty 
low here, since whaling went down. 

“They were not the richest folks in the town—the 
Vales; but there wasn’t any one so much thought of, 
and looked up to, as they were. They were always 
kind, neighborly sort of folks. If any one was in 
trouble; if there was sickness in the family; if a boat 
was wrecked, or a man was drowned at sea, Mrs. Vale 
always seemed to calculate to do what she could, and 
she fetched up her two daughters to be like herself. 
The Colonel he was a hearty, good-natured sort of 
man. He hadn’t anything about him such as folks call 
‘stuck up.’ You see he knew what he was, and didn’t 
have no occasion to make a fuss. People respected 
him without any trouble on his part. 

“T’d known the two daughters ever since they were 
little children and I was a big boy. Many’s the time 
I’ve taken Miss Dulcie and Miss Kate out in the boat, 
or hunted for shells with them along the sand. 

‘“‘Kate was the youngest. They called her the pret- 
tiest, generally. She was all fire and life, and she haa 
a temper of her own,—nothing bad, but just spirity, 
like a thorough-bred horse that knows what he is and 
won’t be imposed upon. Dulcie was different, and 
quieter, but she had a deak of feeling. She was 
thoughtful and serious, naturally, but she could laugh 
too. When she was a little girl, she and I used to have 
a deal of talk, and we suited each other amazing well. 
Her old black nurse, "Lisbeth, said Dulcie never talked 
as much to any one as she did to me. 

‘““By and by they went away to school. They were 
fourteen and fifteen then, and I was going on twenty. 
I went off on a whaling voyage, and was gone thirty- 
six months. IfI was in love with Dulcie Vale I didn’t 
know it; but she was in my head all the time, and 
when we got home, I had a box full of shells and carved 
ivory and such, that I’d picked up for her here and 
there. 

** When the old Susan Jane came up to the wharf, 
everybody, of course, was there, waiting to see their 
friends; but I couldn’t see mother anywhere, and my 
heart went down, for I thought a deal of mother, being 
her only one; but there was the Colonel, not looking a 
day older than when I saw him last. He came on 
board, presently, and went up to our old Captain Star- 
buck. They were sort of connexions. Presently I was 
called. I thought mother was dead, for certain; and 
there was such a mist whirling all round me I couldn't 
see anything till I heard the Colonel’s voice. 

‘** How are you, Sam?’ says he, and he shook hands 
with me. ‘There’s nothing much the matter, only 
your mother’s been pretty sick. She’s better, now, 
thcugh she isn’t up, and she wants to see you; and my 
daughter Dulcie—you remember Dulcie—she would 
have me come down for you right off, because, she 
said, some one would be sure to make out the mat- 
ter a great deal worse than it was. I suppose the boy 
can go—can’t he, Captain?’ So Starbuck he said 
‘Yes,’ and I went. & 

‘The first person I met when I went into our house, 
was Dulcie Vale; I knew her in a minute, though she 
was so tall, and had grown into a young lady. Oh, 
she was beautiful! 





“She said mother had been very sick, but was | 


better; only I must be quiet and not startle her, for 
she’d got the notion fixed in her head that I was 
drowned, because she’d dreamed it three nights run- 
ning. Mother was always a great hand to believe in 
dreams, and I do think she was a little vexed to think I 
hadn’t even fallen overboard. Mother got better, and 
she tcld me how good the Vales had been to her all the 
time she was sick, and, of course, I felt obliged. 

“The girls, Dulcie and Kate, were delizhted with 
the things I’d brought home; and it so happened, that 


| 


summer, that [saw more of them than you'd think. ; 
I didn’t go off on another voyage rightaway. I bought | 


a boat, and took to fishing and carrying out sailing 
parties, andi did weil. The Vales had friends staying 
with them—folks from the city, schoolmates of the 
girls, and others. They went and came, andifa party 
from the Vale house went to sea, it was always in my 
boat. Kate was engaged, they said, to a Captain May, 
inthearmy. He was a long, lazy, good-natured kind 
ofa fellow. Iliked him well enough. He, with Kats 
Vale, was just like a big dog that I’ve seen friends with 
a frisky kitten; but he suited her, and she suited him. 
One day they sent word for me to be ready; for, if the 
wind wes right, they wanted to go to Shark Point, and 
start early. 

“T had the boat all ready, and they were up to time. 
I hadn’t expected any one but the girls and Captain 
May, and I wasn’t very well pleased when I- saw 
another gentleman with them. When we'd bgen out 
before, Dulcie and I had had a good deal of talk. She 
liked to hear about what I'd seen on my voyage, and I 





liked to answer her questions, and we got on together 
first-rate. Some way, the minute I saw this other man 
I hated him, though I never’d set eyes on him before 
in my life. He was a tall, handsome, black-eyed fel- 
low, but I didn’t like his looks. 

“Kate introduced me to him, for she nor any of 
them ever carried the idea that I wasn’t one of them 
when we were ll out together. He just lifted his eye- 
brows, with a sort of surprised look that aggravated 
me, for I didn’t understand that sort of thing—having 
never been fetched up to such manners. 

“We set off; but, some way, things were not as 
pleasant as usual. Miss Dulcie wasn't like herself. I'd 
never seen her before, when she hadn’t the same 
sweet, placid look she’d had as a child; but now there 
was an anxious look in her eyes, and a restless tone in 
her voice, and she talked more than usual. It was 
easy to see Kate wasn’t m a very sweet-tempered state. 
She hadn’t a peaceable word for Mr. Scott, the new 
comer, and he seemed to take delight in teasing her 
and he kept cool and she didn’t. So, he had the ad- 
vantage, and she was so put out she even snapped at 
the Captain when he tried to make things straight; 
but he didn’t care, any more than our big old dog at 
home minded the kitten clawing his ears. 

“T must say, independent of what happened after- 
ward, that this Mr. Sectt was as disagreeable a fellow 
aseverI knew. He was as full of conceit as an egg is 
of meat; and he wasn't contented with feeling big 
himself—he wanted to make every one else feel small. 
Presently he began to sort of run on the Captain and 
the army; and he had a deal to say about what he 
called ‘culture;’ and he talked about books, till, some 
way, Ifeltasif I never wanted to read another, and 
almost felt as if there was a good deal to be said against 
learning one’s A BC. The Captain, he was that good- 
natured he didn’t mind, a bit; but I could see that 
none of them liked the sort of airs he put on to me—as 
if he didn’t think he and I belonged to the same sort of 
beings—-and as he went on to make it appear how 
much he’d read, and how much the Captain hadn’t, 
Miss Kate she got more and more vexed, and her eyes 
sort of snapped, and I knew she'd do mischief if things 
went much farther. Miss Dulcie and the Captain, they 
tried to keep the peace; but you might as well have 
tried to keep the peace between a king-bird and an 
owl. 

‘“** Well, you really have taken a great deal of trouble 
with yourself, Richard,’ said Miss Kate, at last, when 
he’d done telling about what he’d heard and learned 
at the Germau uuiversity; ‘but don’t you feel dis- 
couraged, sometimes, when you think that, for all that 
labor and expense, you are no one but Dick Scott, 
after all?’ . 

‘“**Kate!’ said Miss Dulcie. I never heard her speak 
so sharp before. 

“*T say, Kate!’ said Captain May, in his slow fashion. 
‘Why, reaHy, you know—’ And then he made her 
come and stand on the bew to feel the boat dance, 
and in another minute she was laughing at him and 
with him, for she’d let her temper out, and she felt 
better. 

“Mr. Scott was very angry—and he looked dark and 
sullen. He glanced after Mis3 Kate with a look I didn’t 
like to see. Presently, however, he and Miss Dualcie 
were leaning over the side talking to each other very 
low. I steered the boat, and I felt left out, if you know 
what that means, though I’d no business to feel so, I 
suppose. 

“We came home early. When we got back to the 
wharf, there was a lady there, a stranger, who had in 
her arms a little dog much like Pat. 

“¢Oh, what a beantiful dog!’ said Miss Dulcie. 
wish I had one like it.’ 

“<*T hate little dogs,’ said Mr. Scott. ‘Little snap- 
ping, snarling creatures;’ and he went off with Miss 
Dulcie, without waiting for Captain May and Kate. 

“Kate always liked pets, andshe went to admire the 
dog, while the Captain settled with me. Says I. ‘ Cap- 
tain, is that gentleman from Boston ?’ 

“The Captain was one of those men that can take in 
more than they can give out. Iexpect he understood 


‘I 


they’d give her for a wedding present. For every ons 
liked her; but the more they liked her the more they 
didn’t like him, for nobody thought he was good 
enough for her. They said her folks didn’t fancy Mr. 
Scott, any more than the rest of the world. I’d made 
up my mind what I'd give her. I had some business 
that tock me to Boston; I’d done well that summer, 
and had money by me; and I hunted round the city 
tillI found Pat. 

“‘T never dared tell any one what I gave for him, be- 
cause they’d have all thought it so ridiculous. 

“It was the day before the wedding that I carried 
the little dog up to the house, and then I took to the 
boat and went away off to sea, and camped out on 
Gull Island—all night. Next morning when I got in, 
first news that I heard was that Mr. Scott was dead. 
He’d been thrown from the carriage on his way to the 
depotin Boston, and killed on the spot. I can’t tell 
ycuhowTl felt, whether I was glad or sorry—but I 
knew it wasa mercy to her. Next we heard was that 
Kate and her Captain were going to be married quist- 
ly. He was ordered South, and the whole family were 
going with him to St. Augustine, to spend the winter. 
They said Dulcie was out of health. About a week bo- 
fore the wedding, Kate came down to the wharf with 
alittle girl_—perhaps six years old—a cousin of hers 
from Boston. The little thing begged to go out in the 
boat; and I asked them to go out with me for a little, 
for I wanted to ask about Dulcie. Kate hesitated, but 
the child teased, and she went. We didn’tsay a word 
foralong time. Presently I got up my courage, and 
asked how Dulcie was. 

“Kate gave a great sob. 
ing, before. 


I suppose she’d been think- 








| ‘Dulecie going to heaven. 





me better than I did myself, then. 

‘**Ves,’ says he, looking out over the sea. 
brother to an intimate friend of Miss Vale.”’ 

“T knew it all, then. 

“*Ts she engaged to him?’ says J, as quietly as I 
could, 

“*Ves,’ said he. ‘They are to be married in the 
Fall;’ and he just touched his cap, and walked, off, for 
he was a gentleman and no mistake. 

*T couldn’t go home. I tooka row-boat, and [rowed 
over to the beach under the cliff, as ’'d never rowed 
before. And now it’s over, I don’t mind saying that 
when I got out where not a living soul could se2 me, I 
cried like a child. I’d never known how it was be- 
fore; but then for the first time I knew that I loved 
Dulcie Vale, 

“Tt was a mighty foolish thing, to be sure. She was 
old Colonel Vale’s daughter, and an heiress, and had 
been to Boston to school; and I hadn’t any but a com- 
mon school education, and not much of that, and had 
been to sea before the mast, and earned my own and 
mother’s living. ButI loved her, and I knew that for 
all said and done, I was nearer her sort than Richard 
Scott. 

“That summer was hard times for me; but I had 
mother to think of, and my own living to earn; and I 
worked at what I had to do, and managed to live some 
way. 

“It came along toward time for the wedding, and 
every one that knew Dulcie Vale was calculating what 
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“*Or Sam!’ says she, ‘Dulcie’s dying. They may 
say what they like; I knowit; and all—all for that— 
and then she cried. 

“T don’t know as it was my place to say it, but I did. 

“He didn’t seem to be just her equal,’ says I, ‘but 
I don’t know who was.’ 

“** He! He her equal!’ says Kate. ‘I wishhe’d been 
drowned in the sea before she ever saw him. I know,’ 
she went on, and she spoke more to herself than me, 
‘that ail the time he was engaged to Mary WeHs—and 
he was only going to keep word with Dulcie, becasse 
Mary threw him over at the last minute.’ 

“Tf Kate hadn’t been there I’d have sworn right out 
loud. 

“** And to see,’ went on Kate in a passion, ‘how she 
worships his memory, and believes in him. I ean't 
tell her; it would be worse to her than his death. 
There!’ and she caught herself up short, ‘I’ve said 
what I shouldn’t have said. But you're an old friend, 
and it’s safe with you.’ 

‘*We never said another word till we got in. 
turned round to me as she was going away— 

“*Dulcie thinks more of the little dog than of any- 
thing else,’ she said. ‘She keeps it with her all the 
while.’ 

‘Kate was married the next week. Isaw them all 
when they wentaway. Dulcie was in deep mourning. 
She looked very pale and changed. She had the little 
dog in her arms, and she told me he’d been a companion 
to her; but her way to me wasn’t like her old one. I 
think she remembered the day when we went sailing, 
and I made her think of him as she didn’t like to re- 
member him; for I believe that for all being bewitched 
with a person, you have a kind of feeling about you 
as to what that person really is, and she wanted to be- 
lieve that he’d been an angel. When I thought of 
everything, and what he really had been, I felt bitter 
against him, even in his grave. 

“Next spring they came home. Theysaid she was 
very low. Isaw the Colonel and Mrs. Vale and the 
Captain and his wife, and they all had a good word for 
me, but Inever saw her; and I suppose no one knows 
how I wanted to see her face once more. One evening 
old ’Lisbeth, their old black woman, came to me for 
some fish. I asked her how Dulcie was. Says she: 
I’m dreadful ’fraid she'll 
be disappointed when she gets there.’ ‘Says I, 
‘Lisbeth, you shouldn’t talk so.’ Says she, ‘ She 
won’t meet no Richard Scott, not if he’s got his de- 
serts.’ E 

** Well I didn’t contradict ker. 

“¢T’)) tell her,’ says ’L'sbeth to herself; ‘I'll let her 
know what he was.’ 

‘Says I, ‘I wouldn’t; it’ll only hurt her; let her have 
her comfort;’ but "Lisbeth, she only grunted and went 
off. 

“ A week after she came to me again. 

‘Says she, ‘Sam Hurst, Dulcie wants to see you.’ 

“¢ Wants me?’ says I, sort of struck. 

“* Yes,’ says she; ‘you come up to-night. Don’t see 
why things has got to be so. Folks is all like so many 
pairs of socks—gets mismated in the wash. Right 
ones never come together ;’ and off she went. 

“T went up to the Colonel’s that evening. ‘Lisbeth 
she let mein and took me up to Dulcie’s room. No- 
body thought it odd her wanting to see me, because 
I’d always known ber. 

“She was sitting up ina great chair. She wore a 

white wrapper, with a crimson shawl over her shoul- 
ders—not a black one. Inoticed Pat was in her lap. 
Mrs. May was there; but in a minute she got up and 
went out. 
- “Says Dulcie, ‘I wanted toask you to take Pat when 
I’m gone, Captain Hurst. He's a dear little dog, and 
he’s been a great comfort tome. I thought perhaps 
you'd like to have him back.’ 

**T couldn't say a word. 

“¢I'm afraid I-was not very kind to such an-old 
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friend as yourself last time we met,’ she said. ‘You 
must forgive me. I was ill and tired.’ 
. “Then I broke out and spoke: 

“*Oh, Dulcie! Dulcie Vale, don’t you know I’ve 
always loved you?’ 

“*TLove!’ says she, in such a strange voice. ‘Don't 
say the-word tome any more. I’m so glad there’s no 
marrying nor giving in marriage in Heaven. If there 
were, there’d be no more peace and truth than there is 
on earth. A week ago, and there was something to 
hope; and now I know what is the second death.’ 

‘“*T wanted to comfort her, but I couldn't think of a 
word to say. 

“She turned round and looked at me efter a minute. 
I believe then she knew me and understood me, and 
she grew quiet. 

“*Qh, Sam!’ said she, ‘you were always so good. 
You’ll take care of Pat?’ 

***T shall want before he does.’ 

“*T believe you,’ she said, ‘There, my dear old 
friend. Good-bye; God bless you—always.’ 

“She lifted her face to mine, and I kissed her and 
went away. 

“The next day she died, and after the funeral they 
sent Pat to me, and her little Bible, all sealed up and 
directed to mein her own hand. There was a lock of 
her hair between the leaves. 

“Tt all happened a long time ago, but Ihaven’t for- 
gotten. Things are sort of confused in this world, but 
if they are straighiended out in the other, and if 
friends know qne another in Heaven, and I believe 
they do, I can’t help thinking that she and I will be 
near together, and that her love will belong to me and 
not to Richard Scott.”’ 





The next day Miss Macey, our landlady, came cry- 
ing to our room— 

*“*Oh dear,” said she, 
drowned ’’— 

“Drowned!” I cried, ‘‘ How could he be, such a 
swimmer ?’’ 

“He went over to the Southshore. He had the little 
dog, and the poor beast some way got washed off by a 
wave, and Sam he went right in after him without a 
thought, and the surf was just awful then—and 
whether the under tow dragged him down or whether 
he took the cramp, no one knows—but he went under, 
and was washed ashore stone dead with the poor little 
dog fastin his hand. Aunt Submit she says she thinks 
it was a sin fora man to give his life fora dog, but I 
don’t know but, take the average of dogs, they’re 
about as well worth it as the average of folks. 

“There was poor Dulcie Vale fretted herself into 
her grave for a good-for-nothing fellow that would 
have broke her heart if he’d lived, and what there 
was of poor little Pat was real genuine any way.’’ 


“Captain Sam Hurst is 
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DOCTRINAL REASONS. 


BY LEONARD BACON. 


HERE scems to be a disposition in some quarters 
to cry out against the bigotry of insisting on 
doctrine gf any kind as a basis in the church or in the 
ministry. But I have always thought, and the longer 
TI live the more am I convinced, that religion—when- 
ever it rises above the most unthinking fetichism— 
must rest on some groundwork of ideas and beliefs; 
that Christianity means something, so that a Christian 
man, even without much training in speculative 
philosophy, can give an intelligible account of his faith 
or of what he understands to be the meaning and pur- 
port of his religion, and can show whether his under- 
standing of the religion which he professes as his own 
agrees or disagrees with that of another man making 
the same profession. Therefore I have always thought, 
and am firmly convinced, that the Christian ministry is 
to do good by preaching not anything in particular but 
something, and must have something to preach, and 
that the right thing. Accordingly, I am so old-fash- 
ioned 23 to hold that the question whether a certain 
man is a Christian minister, or shall be introduced into 
the Christian ministry, must depend on what he knows 
and believes as to the meaning of Christianity—in other 
words, on what he teaches or expects to teach in the 
charactcr of a Christian minister. If a candidate ma- 
terially misunderstands and misrepresents Christianity 
he ought not to be ordained. 

But what are the doctrinal errors which will justify 
a council in refusing ordination? Perhaps this is the 
guesticn which I was particularly expected to discuss. 
If I did not regard all that I said last week as throwing 
light upon this question, I should have bezun just here 
instead of beginning with so much explanation. Be- 
ginning here I might write a volume without exhaust- 
ing the subject; but lest I demand too much of the 
printers and ef the readers, I will give only some out- 

* lines of an answer. 

(1.) A man may have doctrinal knowledge enough, 
and orthodoxy enough, to be a church member, and a 
good one, and yet be neither intelligent enough nor 
sound enough in doctrine to be the pastor and teacher 
of the church. ‘Him that is weak in the faith receive 
ye,” says the Apostle Paul; but he does notsay, ‘‘ Him 
that is weak in the faith ordain ye to the ministry of 
the word ;” for such a man’s ministry could hardly fail 
to be fertile of ‘‘ doubtful disputations.” 

(2.) A candidate may differ widely from every mem- 
ber of the ordaining council in some parts of his theo- 





logical system, and yet not be on that account denied 
a participation in the ministry. For example, the 
council may hold intelligently and tenaciously to the 
New England Calvinism, and the candidate, brought 
up under very different teaching, may have shocked 
them with what they regard as caricatures of great 
truths. He may have announced, in a form offensive 
to the moral sense and to Christian consciousness, the 
literally commercial theory of Christ’s atonement. He 
may have maintained that when the gospel is preached 
to sinful men their inability to repent and believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ is the same in kind and in degree 
with the inability of a dead man to walk. He may 
have seemed to say that God creates men with a sinful 
nature, and then hates and punishes them forever for 
being what their Creator made them, and what they 
could not cease to be. Ina case like this, or partly like 
it, Ihave sometimes said, ‘‘ Thank God, the gospel is 
not always made of none effect by these traditions in 
minds so encumbered. This brother’s representations 
of what he believes are bad enough; and, if I thought 
his preaching would be like his theology, I could not 
consent to his ordination. But [seein him an earnest 
Christian spirit; and though for a while his ministra- 
tion of the gospel may be somewhat embarrassed by 
these unfortunate traditions, I trust that, in our circle 
and under our fraternal influence, he will come into 
larger and better views of the grace of God in Christ.” 
Sometimes I have made such suggestions in a council, 
and have afterwards found no reason to repent of hav- 
ing done so. YetI willsay thatif the candidate who 
holds such views seems likely to preach them inst2ad 
of preaching the gospel—if he seems likely to be con- 
tentious in upholding them, and to divide and subvert 
the church for their sake—if he seems likely to disturb 
the peace and edification of the neighboring church »s, 
and to quarrel with their pastors for not accepting the 
preposterous traditions which he thinks he believes, 
and which are in his view the very faith once delivered 
to the saints—then it may be the duty of the council to’ 
Gecide, peremptorily, against the proposed ordinstion. 

(3.) No council should hastily denounce a candidate 
because there are some points of theological inference 
or speculation on which he professes that he has not 
made up his mind. I have heard of a council in which 
the candidate, being asked whether there may not be 
a probation after death for such as have had no proba- 
tion in this life, acknowledged that he had arrived at 
no conclusion on that point; and the council (not with- 
out debate, and some disagreement) thought it un- 
necessary to postpone the ordination till he should 
study the question sufficiently to reach a right con- 
clusion. 

(4.) If the candidate manifests a reverent regard for 
the Scriptures as an authoritative rule of faith anda 
guide to the knowledge of Givine things, a council 
ought not to reject him peremptorily because of some 
unessertial though important deviation from the com- 
monly accepted theology. A man who recognizes that 
preliminary fact in all Christian thinking, the fact that 
all men are sinners, and that none can be saved but by 
a divine interposition—whose gospel is that God isin 
Christ reconciling the world to himself, and that the 
blocd of Christ cleanseth from all sin—who preaches 
that a humiliated and suffering Christ is the only re- 
deemer of men from sin, and that if any man be in 


Christ he is a new creature—whose hope of salvation | 
for himself and for those who hear him is in the prom- 


ise of the Holy Spirit—and who expects to receive in 
the submissiveness of faith all that he can learn from 
the Scriptures, may nevertheless stumble at some in- 
terpretation, some inference, or some doctrinal gener- 
alization, which seems dear to me and to the ministers 
generally of our communion, and in which theologians 
of great name are agreed with us. Shall I therefore 
say that he ought not to preach the gospel? Shalla 
council, without some other reason, refuse to ordain 
him? Let usrather give him the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and in fraternal love ‘expound to him the way 
of God more perfectly,” if we can. 

(5.) There are certain differences in doctrine which, 
wherever they crop out, indicate different and incon- 
gruous systems of religious thinking—certain errors 
which are symptomatic of a compiete defection from 
what is well known as the evangelical system. Doc- 
trinal errors of this description, definitely and persist- 
ently heid, are a sufficient ground for refusing either 
erdination or “license to preach.’”’? For example, if a 
candidate rejects the truth (which all the ages have 
maintained) that Christ is in the highest sense Divine 
—not merely the ideal man but the God-man, the Word 
made flesh—he belongs fitly to the fellowship which 
Mr. Hepworth has left behind him, and not to that to 
which Mr. Hepworth now betakes himself, and, while 
he is in that position, or is in doubt concerning Christ's 
ferson and dignity, it would be worse than idle to 
receive Lim into the ministry. So if his theory of 
Christ’s work excludes those grand conceptions which 
ijjuminate and glorify the Epistle to the Hebrews—or 
if he thinks of human nature as needing for its redemp- 
tion from sin nothing but culture and refinement, a 
little ethics, a little poetry, comfortable quarters, good 
food, clean clothes, and a plenty of the fine arts—or if 
he is so much in advance of Christ, and so much more 
confident in the Divine benevolence and power that he 
cannot accept Christ’s own doctrine, ‘‘ these shall go 
away into everlasting punishment,”’ but has evolved 
from the depths of his moral consciousness another and 
better revelation—his gospel must needs be, in its full 
development, “another gospel."’ ; 

Errors in the opposite direction may be equally a 








tar to ordination by a council. If the candidate holds 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, or insists on the 
eupernatural efficacy of sacramental water—if it comes 
out in fhe examination that he prays to dead saints and 
relies on the powerful intercession of the Virgin Mary 
—what has he to do with an ordaining council, or what 
has a council to do with him? His face is set toward 
Reme, and (unless he can be conver 'ed) thither let him 
go. If, in the progress of an examination, it becomes 
evident that in the belief and doctrine of the candidate 
a diccesan episcopacy is more according to the mind of 
Ged than the simple and primitive order of the Con- 
gregational churches, and that he will make it oneaim 
of his ministry to bring his congregation under sucha 
goverrment, the council ought not to ordain him, for 
though he may be acting conscientiously he is not act- 
ing honestly. Orif the candidate holds that a regener- 
ated man, baving received the witness of the Spirit, 
may discard all outward means of grace and rules of 
Christian living, may do whatever his present feelings 
prompt him to do, and, even in the act of what would 
be shameful sin if he were unregenerate, may retiin 
the sweet assurance of salvation, it becomes the duty 
of the council to warn the church against its elected 
pastor, and to have no lot or part in ordaining him. 

It is often said that the primitive Christianity was 
not theological, and that the doctrines which we now 
hold as the evangelical system were formulated long 
afterwards. Beitso, if you please. Itis nevertheless 
true that the aposties and other primitive preachers of 
Christianity believed someibing, and holding that 
what they believed was important to the souls of men, 
were by no means willing to recognize as partakers of 
their ministry any whose teaching was contrary to 
theirs. What does the large-minded and generous 
apostle to the Gentiles sey about the preachers of “any 
cther gespel”’ ?—Gal. 1,8,9. What does the gent!e and 
loving apostie say about those teachers who “ bring 
not the doctrine of Christ’??—II John 10,11. What 
does he who indited the Epistles to the seven churches 
of Asia say about “them that hold the doctrine of 
Balaam’”’ and “them that hold the doctrine of the 
Nicolaitans”’ ?—Rev. 11,14,15. Certainly this modern 
doctrine of indifference to doctrine had not been for- 
mulated when the New Testament was written. 





FROM OUR ENGLISH @ORRE- 
SPONDENT. 
LONDON, Jan. 3), 1872. 

\IRST let me say a few words about the present 
state of feeling in England about the Commis- 
sion for settling the claims arising out of the war. At 
no time since the war itself closed has there been so 
deep a sense of disappointment and so strong a feeling 
of resentment. Until the American “ case’ appeared, 
we all fondly hoped that we were prosperously floating 
into the haven of perfect calm and loving brotherhood. 
The “‘ case’? has raised a very ugly squall, which may 


‘be fanned into a tempest, in which many precious 


things as well as bright hopes must godown. The 
newspapers teem with articl s about it,—the Times 
has one daily,—and, which was not the case during the 
war itself, they are unanimous in their judgment of tho 
“case,” and in the feeling of regret and indignation 
which they express. Even newspapers like the Spec- 
tator, Which Guring the war contended stoutly for the 
North, condemn the statements and claims put for- 
ward by your government. Mr.Sumner’s speech was 
laughed at, as being the extravagant partisanship of 
an individual man; but when this is indorsed by the 
government, and gravely put forward ina state docu- 
ment, in a negotiation intended to lead to an amicable 
settlement, it produces avery different fecling. The 
Times yesterday even recommended that the negotia- 
tions should be broken off, on the ground that faith 
bad been broken respecting the understood grounds 
and lhmits of the claims to be preferred, and that the 
American ‘ case’’ was so unjust in its expressions and 
so extravagant inits claims that it was not only un- 
worthy of a great nation, and calculated to exasperate 
feelings, but that it was almost aninsult. Ido not 
think it would doany gocd to conceal this state ot feel- 
ing. Certainly it will bea grave mistake to assume 
that the wish to heal the sore between America and Kn- 
gland proceeds from a guilty consciousness, Which we 
have cnly to solicit the former to condone, accepting 
whatever reparation it may demand. There certainly 
is no such consciousness. Mistakes may have been 
made, and there has been willingness to concede even 
much beyond our conviction of right for the sake of 
establishing harmony between the two nations. But 
the “case”? has well nigh destroyed this, and almost 
made it a sentiment of honor indignantly to deny it. 
I have heard no threat; but Ihave never seen a more 
grave and settled and unanimous feeling among En- 
glishmen. Certainly if Mr. Gladstone’s ministry was 
to proceed with the negotiations on the basis of the 
American case it would be destroyed within a week of 
the meeting of parliament. We are waiting anxiously 
to see the attitude which the government will take. A 
very pleasant prespect has been most ominously 
clonded—a fair dream of amity and generous confi- 
dence most painfully troubled. I pray God to avert 
the evil that seems to threaten, and to dispose both ne- 
tions to the moderation and mutual conce:3sion which 
alone can assure an amicable issue. 

Next; the Nonconformist Conference whieh has just 
closed at Nanchester indicates by its character the 
very rapid advance whichhas been made in the direc- 
tions indicated in a former letter. The sketch of the 
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past history of our educational experiences in England 
which I then gave will have enabled your readers to 
appreciate, as otherwise they could not have done, the 
attitude towards the government which thé Noncon- 
formists have now assumed. Leading men among them 
have had private and informal interviews with Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr.Forster, in the hope of preventing the 
threatened breach, and of eliciting some concession that 
might be accepted, but in vain. While Mr. Gladstone 
seems fully to apprehend the real grievances under 
which the Nonconformists suffer from the Education 
Bill, Mr. Forster, with that tenacity of opinion and 
purpose which is characteristic of paternity, and is 
prot ably a constitutional impediment in his nature, 
will admit no wrong, listen to noreason, make no con- 
cession. He has simply split up the Liberal party, aud 
placed the government inimminent jeopardy. Not 
ebly are bends of allegiances relaxed, but the chief 
strength of the Liberal party, its extreme left, without 
which its contiuu:nee in power is simply impossible, 
is iu Virtual if not open revolt, 

The growing discontent produced by the practical 
working of the Education Act,—fer details of wiaich 
I may perhaps refer to vrticles in the British 
(verierly and Westminstér Revicw for January,—lel 
to the ceterm nation to call a conference of Noncon- 
formists to cousider their general relations to the Lib- 
eral party. The ec nference was called for the 12th of 
December; but the iness of the Prince of Wate:, 
Whieh reached its erisis the day before, caused it to be 
posiponed at ihe last moment, even when some of the 
delegates had arrived in Manchester. It was feared 
that this postponemeut mizht dam ige the atten lance 
last Tuesday, the 23d, but there were present 1,885 del- 
egates from ail parts of England, mostly Congreg. 
tionalist-. At the preliminary public meeting on 
Tuesday evening, the Free Trade Hall, which will e9n- 
tain from five to six thousand persons, was crowded 
long bef re the time for commencement. The doors 
had to be closed, aud a supplementary meeting was 
held in the Friend's mecting-house. On Wednesday 
moruibg the couference assembled in the latter place, 
which, large as it is, was too small, and in the evening 
it adjourned to the Free Trade Hall. The papers will 
probably have informed you of the details of the pro- 
ceedings. I will remurk, therefore, only on the general 
aspects and issucs of the conference. 

On ali hands it is udmitted that no more important-4 
representative assembly has been convened since the 
battle of Free Trade under Cobden and Bright, of 
which the great Manchester Hallis a meinorial, was 
fought. And throughout the meeting there was in 
matters of principle and feeling uot the shadow of a | 
shade of difference. Searcely anyone spoke, and not | 
a2 single speech of importance was made in addition to | 
the programme of the committee. So entirely were | 
these 1,600 men, by no meazs accustomed to receive 





{ 
implicitly other men’s opinions, of one heart and one 
mind, that, alihough in a state of feeling which was | 
very intense, although perfectly calm in its expression | 
(fa iew outbursts of enthusiasm at happy hits of speak- | 
ers excepted), they were contented to register the res- | 
olutions and papers and speeches prepared for them. | 
There was not one divided vote. Six months ago this | 
would have been impossible. And when it is remem- | 
bered that the platform laid down was that the teach- 
ing in primary schools should be perely secular; that 
even outof school hours no government school teacher 
should be permitted to be a teacher of religion in any 
government school, it will be seen that Nonconformists 
have made an amazing advance indeed. Mr. Forster's 
act, has had at any rate, this effect—it has united Non- 
conformists throughout the kingdom as the heart of 
oneman. Six months ago, even at the date of my last 
letter, many of us clung to the belief that a religious 
teaching in primary schools was practicable, consistent 
with unsectarianism and due regard to the rights of 
conscience. Logically, of course, it 
we have among us infidels, and Jews, and Roman 
Catholics; but practically it was thought possible. 
This delusion has been dispelled by the practical work- 
ings of Mr. Forster’s act in the hands of the clergy of 
the Established Church. Such is the official feeling 
which the Establishment engenders, and such is the 
moral obliquity of religious zeal, which, elsewhere than 
in the Romish Church, deems the end to justify the 
means, that no confidence is put in the working of the 
conscience clause. Instances of its systematic disre- 
gard are continually occurring, such as children re- 
fused admission to village day schools because they do 
not go to the Episcopal Sunday-school; parents de- 
prived of situations or ejected from cottages because 
their children are not sent to the Ep’scopal school. 
The result is that all confidence in the honorable 
working of schools over which clergy of the Established 
Church have control is, generally speaking, gone, 
Rightly or wrongly, Nonconformists do not believe in 
it. Hence the religious teaching which a wise and 
moéerate policy would have secured, is opposed per se, 
and Nonconformists have come to the conclusion that 
the only security for religious equality and relig- 
ious liberty is.to exclude religious teaching altogether 
from the government schools. This conclusion several 
Nonconformists had reached when Mr. Forster’s bill 
was debated in Parliament, but they were only a small 
minority. Now, I believe, the conclusion is among 
Congregationalists all but unanimous. The Wesleyans 
are, as usual, divided. I have no means of knowing the 
exact proportion of opinions. Dr. Rigg represents the 
conservative element, Mr. Arthur the lib<ral element. 
Mr. Arthur did not hesitate to tell Mr.Forster, the other 
day, that the Wesieyans were almost unanimously op- 
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posed to him, and would fight h'm to the death. The 
Presbyterians in Engiand are, I think, almost unani- 
mously with the Congregationalists, so that virtually 
all the Nonconformists of England ar- of one mind. 

The practical grievances that have produged this 
state of things are these: The Committee of Council for 
Education, which for the last thirty years has admin- 
istered the Parliamentary grants for education, used 
to make grants to schools under its supervision, the 
maximum being thirty per cent. On the passing of Mr, 
Forster’s act the maximum was raised to fifty per cent., 
the avowed object being to sustain these schools of the 
religicus denominations against the competition to 
which they would be subjected from the rate schools 
which the school-boards would call into existence. 
This the Nonconformists contend was no part of the 
business of ‘government. Instead of leaving denomi- 
national schools a3 it found them, it has increased their 
power against the national schools of the government. 
Next, the school-boards are empowered by the acts to 
pay out of the rates to denominational schools the fees 
of such children as are too poor to pay for themselves. 
Hence this result: what with the grant of 59 per cent. 
from the Committee of Council, the ordinary school 
fees, and the payment of fees for poor children, the 
supporters of denominational schools are frequently 
releascd from the necessity of any voluntary contribu- 
tions. Denominations! schools are supported avowe1- 
ly asnurseries for churches entirely by public funds. 
I heard of an instance last week of a denominational 
school saving during the year no less than £59, which 
was used for church purposes. It has been the prac- 
tice of the Committee of Council for many years to 
make grants to denominational school buildings, the 
average number of applications being about 18) per 
annum. This was to be discontinued, but Mr. Forster 
gave six months’ grace during which new applications 
would be received ; 5,023 applications, involving grants 
to the amount cf £600,000 were made during these six 
months, nine-tenths of which were from Episcopalians, 
Nencouformists generally having refused to take part 
in such a scramble for public money. 

The grievance of Nonconformists is, not that Mr. 
Forster lis not abolished denominational schools—or 
gone faster in sif>stituting for tiem the schools of a 
natiounl system. Aware of his great difficulties, they 
would, as they have ever been, have been very patient 
with a very slow rate of progress; but this increase of 
the denominational endowment, and gratuitious call- 
ing into existence of 5,000 additional denominational 
echools which are now vested interests, and additional 
hindrances to the progress of a national system, area 
clear retrogression. And the general policy of Mr. Fors- 
ter has induced the belief that if is a purposed retro- 
gression. Mr. Forster isa Quaker turned Episcopa- 
lian, and is connected by marriage with Mr. Matthew 


| Arnold, with whose views he is suspected to be in sym- 


pathy. Therefore heis suspected of wilfully -acrificing 
Nonconformists to the Nipiscopal Church. A reference 
to facts connected with the administration of the En- 





dowed School Bill, cited in the British Quarterly | 


article, will show tho grounds of this suspicion. 


The sting of the Manchester Conference was the re- | 
solution respecting the future political action of Non- | 


conformists, which was unanimously and enthusiastic- 
ally passed. It wa;, ‘‘ Every effort having been made 
te induce the government to reconsider a policy which 
reverses the whole course of modern legislation, this 
| conference, believing that the cause of religious free- 
dom is of more importance than any ties of party, ap- 
peals to the Noncon‘ormists of Great Britain to de- 
clare that they will not accept as a satisfactory repre- 
sentative any candidate for aseat in the House of Com- 
mons who will not pledge himself to the amendment 
| of the Education Act in the sense and to the extent of 
| the propositions adopted by this conference.”’ 

| Tothis an amendment was proposed which would 
have piedged Nonconformists not to vote for any can- 
didate who would not accept their platform. It was 
felt that this was not desirable and the amendment 
was withdrawn. 

Thus their matters stand. 
position of the gravestimportance. It is an armed atti- 
tude of mutual defiance. Who is to win? The gov- 
ernment, who carried the worst clauses of their bill by 
Tory votes, the majority of their own follewers voting 
against them, and whose bill has won the universal 
laudations of the Tory party, from Lord Derby to the 
Standard newspaper; or the old historical party of reli- 
gious liberty and equality? If Nonconformists do not 
win, it will be the first timein their history. It may 
be years first, but win they assuredly will. 

Upon the next move of the government it depends, 
whether the Liberal party shares the fate of Lot's wife 
or goes forward in the direction of greater freedom 
and more perfect justice. Certain it is that Noncon- 
formists will not, if they can help it, permit Liberal 
statesinen to play with them as Mr Forster has dons, 


CANONBU Re. 





—The International of Europe is now reported as 
working with extraordinary activity to reorganize on 
a basis which will defy all attack. Sections are form- 
ing in all parts of France. Agents heavily paid by the 
Supreme Committee fill the provixces and are recruit- 
ing adherents. The Central Council are making every 
effort to obtain payment of subscriptions in arrears, 
and are attempting to obtain, not only in France, but 
ii all countries, an exact statement of the strength in 
men and money of the International. 
are classified by categories of age and capacity. 








Its adherents’ 


All parties regard it as a. 


- justice between them. 





Public Opinion. — 


THE ‘‘ AMIOABLE SETTLEMENT.” 
{From a Letter of Hon. Thomas Hughes to the N, Y. Tribune.] 


F any possible doubt can be felt as to the inten- 
tion and meaning of the Treaty, an aid to its in- 
terpretation exists in the protocol of the conferences 
now putlished. In that document, we find your Com- 
missioners, after referring to all the heads of construo- 
tive damage marshalled by Mr. Sumner, stating that, 
“in the hope of an amicable settlement, no estimate 
was made of the indirect losses, without prejudice, 
however, to the right to indemnification on their ac- 
count, in the event of nosuch settlement being made.” 
Now, if words continue to mean anything, surely this 
amounts to a specific waiver, of indirect or construc- 
tive damages, for an amicable settlement has been 
made by the treaty which followed this protocol. It 
is true that that settlement is not final until theaward 
ismade. Should no award eer be made, I can under- 
stand your Government raisiug again all the old que3- 
tions; but I fail to see any excuse or pretext what- 

ever for raising them in the }:ending proceedings. 

THE “ AMICABLE SETTI .MENT’’—A REPLY. 
{From the N. Y ‘"ribune.) 
UR Commissioners said “that, in the hope of 
an amicable settlement, no estimate was made 
of the indirect losses—withont prejudice, however, to 
the right to indemnification on their accountin the 
event of no such settlement being made."’ He (Mr. 
Hughes) takes these words, Which form the strongest 
buttress of the American Case, as a “specific waiver 
of indirect or constructive Mamages,” for he rezards 
the Treaty which followed this Protocol as the amica- 
ble settlement. referred to. But, in fact, this Treaty 
was the explicit acknowledgment of both nations that 
they were unable of themselv.s to come to an amica- 
ble settlement. It was an agreement on points of dis- 
agreement, the most important of which was this 
very question of consequential damages. The Arbi- 
tration of Geneva is the living witness of that failure 
to agree. If the British and American Commissioners 
could bave come to an understanding ia Wa'shingten, 
by which a definite sum should be paid in full liquida- 
tion of all demands, this, taken in connection with 
the British expression of regret, would have ended 
the matter, and the dispute could have passed into 
history on the day of the rati.cation. Had this been 
done, both sides would have made some concessions 
from their former position. But each was so sure of 
the strength of its case, and possibly so much ham- 
pered by political exigencies; that they both preferred 
to throw upon a Board of impartial Arbitrators the 
duty of putting both in the wrong and doing equal 
Having agreed to this, each 
side presented its Case as strongly as possible, includ- 
ing, of course, all claims within the general scope of 
the controversy, not expressly excluded by the lan- 
guage of the Treaty. 








THE CLAIM FOR INDIRECT INJURIES—IF EXCLUDED FROM 
THE ARBITRATION, RESERVZD FOR THE FUTURE—A 
NEW POINT. P 

{From the Independent— President Woolsey.} 
O come to the especial difference of opinion 
between the two Governments, might not the 

United States say, ‘‘ We consent to the English under- 

standing and interpretation; let it rule in regard to 

the province of the Tribunal at Geneva. But, in con- 
sistency with that opinion, we shall regard the results 
of the proceedings of that board as a full, perfect, and 
final settlement of all the claims (Article XI. of the 
Treaty) that relate to direct injuries. But the claims 
we have made, as it respects indirect injuries, are not 
thereby settled, and we shall reserve them for a more 
convenient season.’’ The British Government, then, 
ought to contemplate, if its interpretation is to prevail, 
the possibility of a batch of new claims, which were 
beyond the province, as it maintains, of the existing 

Court of Arbitration. 

[After a clear and impartial statement of the strong 
points both of the English and the American view, 
Dr. Woolsey concludes :] 

This, then, is the only point of strength on the 
British side. On our side everything is strong up to 
this point. As we have said, if indirect and consequen- 
tial injuries were not #0 be submitted to the Arbitra- 
tors, then the United States did not, by making no 
mention of them, abandon them, and may resumg 
their claims on this account. This, then, is the dilemma. 
They were or were not included in the submission, If 
they were, they must be considered, and Great Britaia 
cannot withdraw from the arbitration or refuse to 
abide by it. If they were not, why can they not, after 
a longer or shorter sleep, wake up again? But, for 
our part, we hope that an end is to come to th2s3 
Claims now. If not, an end is likely to come to the 
faith in international arbitration which ha3 giaddencd 
the hearts of so many. 

A SNUB FOR THE PHYSICAL SOLENOES. 
{From the Correspondent of the N. Y. World.) 


NHE acquittal of Mrs. Wharton is a conviction 
of several persons and things; among others the 
physical sciences. ia 
For twenty years or so plain people who went to ~ 
church and voted straight tickets once a piece have 
been girded at by other people who went in for the 
physical sciences. Here, said the other people, is. 
absolute certainty—here is what you can count and 
weigh and measure and be sure of, and you can’t be 
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, sure of anything else. Why goto church when you 
. can get a regular hypothesis, or take an interest in 
politics when there is a glacial theory lying about 
looge to devote yourself to?. I understand there has 
been an attempt ‘made to get a physical’basis of re- 
ligion, and somebody has lately tried to show that 
there is balm for a wounded spirit in the attraction of 
gravitation. 

It is not pleasant to have the physical sciences 
thrown in your faces like this. And the worst of itis 
that the people who didn’t profess to know about 
the physical sciences had a dim notion that the people 
who did, didn’t know much about them either, and that 
the man on the platform with the Leydeu jar, which 
he brought sparks out of, wasn’t so very different from 
the Great American Sword Swallower. And now in 
this Wharton trial the conservatives have their re- 
vepge. ° 

For Law is the most conservative of all sciences 
and the most disgusting to the scientific mind, except 
theology. And chemistry is the flower of the physical 
sciences. The lawyers have turned the chemists inside 
out, and proved to the satisfaction of the jury that the 
eminent scientific’men couldn’t tell whether a man 
died of antimony in his stomach or meningitis in his 
cerebro-spinal regfon. 


21, 1872. 








CATHOLICS BOUND. TO ACCEPT PAPAL INVALLIBILITY. 
7#rom the N. Y. Tablet.) 


RCHBISHUP Purcell opposed the definition in 
the Counci}, as did a number of other prelates, 
as inopportune, inexpedient, or unnecessary, not the 
doctrine itself. My. Walworth, by his own principles, 
or the Catholicity je accepted when he conformed to 
the Church, is bound to accept Papal infallibility, for 
he admits that he was taught that the infallibility of 
the Church is expressed by General Councils, and this 
definition is certainly made in a General Council. To 
attempt to evade this by contending that the defini- 
tion was not made by the free action of the assembled 
bishops, that they were even forced by the Pops, and 
intrigues and factious proceedings of the Jesuits, to 
make it, is perfectly idle, and to forget that General 
Councils are guided and assisted by the Holy Ghost. 
The Pope exercised no restraint but such as popes 
have always exercised over General Councils—far less 
than some of them. St. Gregory X., for instance, in 
the second General Council of Lyons; and the factions 
and intrigues of the Jesuits were not, at worst, more 
effective than the influence of the Emperor Marcian 
and tbe Imperial Court at Chalcedon. All definitions 
in General Councils are usually made by the Pope, 
who presides in person, the Sacred Council approv- 
ing, and no acts of a Council not approved by the 
Pope have any legal value, for the Church is Papal, 
not simply Episcopal. If the Council of the Vatican 
was Lot ccumenical, there never was an (icumenical 
Council, and if the definition of Papal infallivility is 
invalid, no act of any Council can be proved to be 
valid and binding on the faithful. 


- Literature and Art. : 





“THE WA TH R-COLOR E. VHIBITION. 





W* are conscious every year of an inclination 

to pronounce each succeeding exhibition bet- 
ter than any of its predecessors, unless it happens to 
be so much wors# tat its absence would be better than 
itspresence. W*have not much confidence in this ten- 
dency as an evidence of our annual advance ina the fins 
arts, but this year we are quite certain that the pic- 
tures average better than those of any previous 
water-color exhibition. 

With deference to his official rank as President of 
the Water-Color Society, we begin with Mr. William 
Hart. Wncharitable as it may seem, we wish that the 
smell of oil and turpentine would disazree with his 
health sufficiently to make him spend at least three- 
fourths of his working hours with paper instead of 
canvas upon his easel. Wecan conceive of no reason 
why he does not do this of his own accord, unless the 
water-colors do not sell, and we have good reason for 
thinking that this objection will soon lose its force. 
In the pictures which Mr. Hart exhibits, his best 
qualities in color and handling are apparent. {The 
former is rich and harmonious, and the latter is deli- 
éate and conscientious. Any of his pictures compare 
well with the best English work, and they are free 
from the mannerism which is apt to mar his larger 
work in oil. 

Louis C. Tiffany bids fair to equal his former master, 
Mr. Coleman, even in his own specialty of architecture 
and landscapes, but in the way of figures he is well in 
advance of nearly every American water-colorist. As 
an example of his talent in this direction, we call atten- 
tion to the figure of a monk entitled ‘‘ Meditation,’ in 
the North Room, It is simply a figure clad in monkish 
garb, standing against a sun-lighted wall, but it is 
painted with a’ free, bold hand, which calls to mind 
some of the sketches signed with great names which 
one may see in Parisian shops, and which are begin- 
ning to find their way into American portfolios. 

A similar subject is found in a ** Sketch in Moroceo,”’ 
the color of which is excellent; but Mr. Tiffany made 
his pencil outline with so heavy a hand that the 
sketch yeffect which' he doubtless intended to produce 
is quite overdone. Moreover, the drapery is not at all 
well managed- ‘Gn respect to form. It is a pity that 
carelessness or ‘haste should have been suffered to in- 





jure such good color. 


_THE CHRISTIAN UNION 





Were it not that the statement would appear reck- 
less, we should be tempted fo say that we have never 
seen shallow salt water better represented in art than 
it is in several sea-coast views by W. T. Richards. It 
looks a simple thing to do this painting—a stretch of 
neutral-tinted beach with rocks and water, a gleam 
of light in the clouds or on distant sails; but there 
is not another man or woman in America who can do 
it so well. We have spoken before in these columns 
of Mr. Richards’ skill in painting this class of subject 
in oils, and we might say the same things over again 
with equal truth regarding water-colors. The foam 
we have never quite fancied. To be sure, it is better 
foam than most other folk paint, but it is not foam 
for all that; whereas the water and sand and sky and 


rocks are the real article, speaking, of course, in a fig- | 
urative sense. Some of Mr. Richards’ work (we are | 


thinking especially about his rocks) is rather minute, 
and lacks the element of breadth; but, after all, rocks 
are not usually so broad as the sea and beach, and 
we do not know what we can do about it. While 
upon the subject of coast scenes, we may mention 
Harry Fenn’s “ View at the Mouth of the St. John's 
River, Florida.” It is a capital representation of that 
desolate yet fascinating coast, with its strange vegeta- 
tion and interminable stretches of dazzling white 
beach. He has also a very spirited study of a negress’ 
head, made doubtless during some of his recent ar- 
tistic expeditions southward. 

Fruits and flowers are favorite subjects with many 
of the water-colorists, especially the ladies, and we 
have here some good specimens. First we would call 
attention to ‘‘ Apple Blossoms,’’ by Lucy T. Bigelow 
(No. 520). It is an unusually good study. Nearly op- 
posite to it is a wonderfully accurate representation of 
*“*Dog-tooth Violets,’ by C. H. Moore. In looking at 
them we cannot quite fancy that we are out in the 
spring air by the brook, where these favorite flowers 
are pushing up through the brown leaves of last au- 
tumn; but, barring the lack of the surroundings, Mr. 
Moore has assuredly given us a little patch of earth’s 
surface with great fidelity. We will not call names, 
but must beg the painter of fleld-lilies not to do it 
again from the same point of view. She ought to have 
known that certain problems in perspective are prac- 
tically useless for artistic purposes. 

We have now mentioned rather more than a score 
of pictures which are worth looking at, and there re- 
main over three hundred which we have no room to 
notice. Had we the necessary space, there are perhaps 
a hundred works of more or less importance which are 
worthy of attention; but we cannot even promise our- 
selves the pleasure of describing them at some future 
day. 

BOOKS. 

A History of Philosophy, from Thales to the Present 
Tme. By Pr. Friedrich Ueberweg, late Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Kénigsberg. Trans- 
lated from the Fourth German edition by Geo, S. 
Morris, A.M., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Mic higan. With Additions, by Noah 
Porter, D-D., LL.D., President of Yale College. Vol. 
I—History of the Ancient and Medieval P hilosophy. 
New York: Charles Scribner and C ompany. 1872. 
This is the first volume; not only of the History of 

Philosophy, but also of a select and compact library of 
text and reference books in biblical, historical, syste- 
matic and practical theology and philosophy, to be 
edited by Doctois Henry B. Smith and Philip Schaff, 
of the Union Theological Seminary. In addition to the 
work before us, the editors announce asin preparation, 
a critical edition ef the Greek Testament vy Dr. Tisch- 
endorf, a translation of Dr. Van Oosterzee’s Didactic 
Theology, & volume on Patristics, by Dr. R. D. Hitch- 
cock, works on Symbolics and Statistics, and the En- 
cyclepecia of Theology. Others will follow, but each 
work will be complete and independent. We refer to 
the plan in noticing this first fruit of it, in order to 
say that no better subject could have been chosen for 
the commencement of such a series than the history 
of philosophy; and that perhaps no history of philos- 
ophy is better suited for the purpose than Ueberweg’s. 
The distinguished author, who died but a few months 
ago, had written a System of Logic and History of 
Logical Doctrines, and several philosophical treatises, 
chiefly relating to the Platonic writings, the Kantian 
“critique,’’ and the recently revived idealism of Bishop 
Berkeley. But his History of Philosophy is his most 
important work. It is characterized by a wide and 
profeund learning, remarkable even in a German 
scholar. The number of references to ancient and 
modern authorities is amazing. The general tone is 
ene of perfect impartiality—“ objectivity,’’ let us say— 
and the statements of the various systems are made, 
frequently in the words, almost always in the spirit at 
at least, of their authors. We have noticed but one 
exception to this, namely: on page 254, where the Sy- 
rian school, including the successors of Jamblichus 
and the Emperor Julian, is alluded to, apparently in 
irony, ‘Scientific demonstration was a matter of 
small consequence with the most of these men; the 
practice of theurgical arts was better suited for their 
lofty intellects.’ This is only saying of them sarcasti- 
cally what they said of themselves seriously; but the 
tone is unpleasant, and we think uncommon in this 
book. 

The value of Ueberwig’s histery for reference is un- 
deniable, and scarcely to be overrated. Perhaps its 
manifest excellence in this respect may rendér it less 
suitable for superficial study. That is to say, its im- 
partiality and its vast array of facts give the student 
no chance to escape the necessity of hard work in ae- 
quiring for himself a comprehensive view of the field 
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it covers. Its classification is such as to avoid all theo- 
ries of the progressive culture of the race. We are 
not treated to the ages of Faith or Credulity, Skepti- 
cism, and Positive Philosophy, etc., nor to any elabo- 
rate philosophy of philosophy. The autitor’s defini- 
tion of philosophy is “the science of principles”; and 
he chooses it, because it corresponds with ‘‘a common 
and fundamental characteristic of the various histori- 
cal conceptions of philosophy.” 

The periods of development of Greek and Roman 
philosophy are classified in respect of the predominant 
object of inquiry,—an arrangement which fortunately 
coincides with the chronological order, since the ear- 
lier stages of this science (and we might almost say 
all subsequent stages) are characterized by a certain 
fashionableness of special lines of thought in succe2s- 
sion. Thus the first period, from Thales to Anaxagoras 
and the Atomists, was predominantly eosmical ih its 
speculations; the universe was the object of study. 
The second period, from the Sophists to the Stoics, Ep- 
icureans and Skeptics, was largely one of philosophical 
inquiry towards man, his will and thoughts—or of 
Ethics and Logic—though it presents also a gradual 
reyival of natural philosophy, under Plato, Aristotle, 
and the Epicureans. The third period, from the Neo- 
Pythagoreans to the Neo-Platonists, added to the 
studies of the preceding ones a predominant tendency 
to inquire into the divine nature and the relation of 
the world and man to it—a tendency which developed 
itself in mysticism, and which was enlightened and 
directed by the teachings of Christ and the Apostles. 

The first or patristic period ef Christian philosophy 
reaches from the Apostolic fathers to the rise of the 
scholastic systems, say in the ninth century. It is 
fitly divided by the Council of Nice (A. D. 325), which 
brought about a unity of dogma, wholesome, no doubt, 
in some immediate results, but certain, in the end, to 
oppress philosophy with the weight of ecclesiastical 
authority. Among the ante-Nicene philosophers are 
the great names of Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Clem- 
ent of Alexandria and Origen. We may add Athana- 
sius, though he, like Irenzus and Tertullian, is to be 
ranked as a theologian rather than a philosopher. 
After the Counc il, there was a tendeney towards scrip- 
tural rather than speculative and rational argument. 
Gregory of Nyssa in the fourth century, and Augus- 
tine in the fourth and fifth, combined with their bibli- 
cal reasoning a good many Platonic and Neo-Platonie 
ideas; the influence of Aristotle is more apparent in 
their successors, notably in John of Damascus (A. D. 
700), whose systematic presentation of the teachings of 
the church, using the Aristotelian logic and Ontology 
as an auxiliary, may be regarded as laying the founda- 
tion for the scholastic method. 

Scholasticism is admirably defined by Ueberweg as 
philosophy in the service of established and accepted 
theological doctrines, or the reproduction of ancient 
philosophy under the control of ecclesiastical doctrine, 
with an accommodation, in cases of discrepancy be- 
tween them, of the former to the latter. It is divided 
intoa period of growth, from the ninth to the thtr- 
teenth century, during which philosophy was gradu- 
ally accommodated to its new position, and a period of 
complete development, when reconstructed Aristotle 
was almost regarded as inspired authority. The rever- 
ence with which ecclesiastical dogmas were regarded, 
infected the minds of men evenin those departments 
where reason was still nominally free. The final result 
was the overthrow of both ecclesiasticism and scholas- 
ticism; the church was ruptured and Aristotle was 
dethroned. The historyjof Tomism and Scotism is 
dreary reading; there is no inspiration to be derived 
frcm the age of fettered thought, and little profit, 
except as it may teach us how unfruitful is the labor 
of slaves. 

Quite otherwise is it with the earlier philosophers, 
all the way from Pythagoras to Origen. Their specu- 
lations may be no longer science; but they are still 
poetry. If they do not instruct, they will still exalt 
and inspire. Itis well worth while to note how keenly 
and how deeply, in spite ef all their errors and half- 
knowledges, they penetrated to the heart of things; 
how they found and stated for us the hard riddles of 
the universe and the soul which we have not yet solved, 
and how all our advances toward a solution were sug- 
gested already by them. The universality of law, the 
constitution of matter, theism, atheism, immortality, 
annihilation—most of the fundamental doctrines of 
the warring schools of to-day were—not demonstrated, 
but—shrewdly guessed by them. Nor has our pro- 
gress brought us to positive, scientific knowledge on 
these points. We can only echo the noble modesty of 
Plato: ‘‘ Firmly to assert that this is exactly as I have 
expressed it, befits not a man of intelligence; yet 
that it is so, or something like it, must certainly be as- 
sumed.” 

Itis in the philosophy of Plato especially that we 
may find our element, transcending and outliving All 
the changes of system and form; the necessary com- 
plement to the tendency of modern science; the other 
side of the truth, of which the materialist contem- 
plates but one side. The questions, how far his. views 
were influenced by a possible acquaintance with the 
theism of the Old Testament, and what was their 
effect in turn upon the development of Christian the- 
ology, are interesting critically; but more important 
is the pure, fresh, and exalted inspiration which still 
abides in his writings. We trust that analytioal histories 
like this of Ueberweg will lead many students to seek 
acquaintance with the spirit and thought of the orig- 
inal; that, not content with the skeletoz, they may 
learn to know and love the living man. 
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Modern Scepticism. A Course of Lectures, Delivered 
atthe Request of the Christian Evidence Society, 
with en Explaratory Paper by the Right Rev. C. J. 
Evieott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bris- 
tol. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 1871. 


These lectures, by some of the most eminent divines 
of England, deal frankly and fairly with the diific.l- 
ties which surround the acceptance of Chaistian doc- 
trine, and particularly with the diréct attacks made by 
criticism on Scripture, and the hostility of modern 
scientific and philosophical tendencies. Design in Na- 
ture, Pantheism, Positivism, Science and Revelation, 
and Miracles, are the topics of half the lectures, while 
those of the other half are more critical and historical. 
Of the latter, perhaps the most striking’are those of 
Professor Rawlinson, of Oxford (on the Alleged His- 
torical Difficulties of the Old and New Testaments, 
and the Light '‘hrown upon them by Modern Dis- 
coveries), and Rev. Charles Row (on Mythical Theories 
of Christianity). The lectures of the first half are 
characterized by candor and good temper, and an 
avoidance of the use of the odiwm theologicum, except 
in the mild form of pity for the believer of ‘‘cheer- 
iess’’ scientific theories. They make out a strong case 
for Christianity, though in accepting the weapons of 
science, the authors are a little prone (like all men) to 
regard as proved what tellsin favor of their argument, 
and as disproved or highly doubtful what gives them 
trouble. Thus Dr. Rigg, in arguing against pantheism, 
quotes Huxley to show that ‘the hypothesis of spon- 
taneous life-generation appears to be exploded,” and 
makes perilous use of this opinion as an argument 
against ‘‘development.’’ Perilous, we say, because 
such reasoning carries with it an undertone of admis- 
sion that if ‘*spontaneous generation’’ were proved, 
the Christian doctrine would be overthrown. Now, it 
is quite within the limits of possibility that life may 
be observed to originate, without the interference of 
antecedent organisms, in inorganic matter, and it be- 
comes the champions of divine truth to consider and 
provide for that possibility. The church has been often 
enough @riven from the untenable positions she has 
seized and fortified. It is time to acknowledge that in 
all matters of human inquiry and knowledge, she is, 
like the rest of mankind, on the march; and she need 
not fear, while God goes with her. 

Tn the main, we confess with pleasure, these lectures 
reflect the fearless, sincere, liberal spirit, as well as the 
learning and vigor of thought which characterize the 
English fscholarship of this generation. Moreover, 
they afford evidence, in the union for a common work 
of men of various denominations, of that brotherly 
feeling among Christians which is everywhere over- 
leaping the barriers of sects and creeds, and which we 


outward conquest, under the blessing of God, the true 
hope of the church. 
SOME RECENT NOVELS. 

Wilfrid Cumbermede. By George Macdonald. (New 
York: Charles Scribner & Cd.) One attribute of lite- 
rary power Mr. Macdonald possesses in a notable de- 
gree; he has developed a personal style in which the 
coloring of the language intermingles with that of the 
thought with such nicety of tone as to produce an 
effect kindred to perfect harmony in musie. The feel- 
ings of the author seem to penetrate into the very sub- 
stance of his words. Any paragraph, however brief, 
or carelessly selected, will illustrate this individuatity 
of expression, which, in its way, though certainly ina 
very reverse way, is as intensely characteristic as is the 
method of Carlyle. Strong but constrained, full of 
melody, direct but never hurried, the style charms at 
once by its own excellence, and from its sharp contrast 
with the modern sensational school. The wiser novel- 
readers of to-day, dazed by the stifiing stimulus of 
monstrous and harrowing plots, very early found out 
the calm fields and healthy skies of Mr. Macdonald’s 
creations, and he has grown silently but surely into a 
most enviable popularity. Wilfrid Cumbermedc, his 
last venture, while perhaps not greatly augmenting, 
will at least not abate this widenirg appreciation. 
Under the form of an autobiography, it shows us the 
gradual menial and spiritual growth from childhood to 
two score or more of &2 man who, while informing us 
that in his day he achieved a laborious literary repu- 
tation, does not give the impression of superior intel- 
lectual astuteness. Full a third of the book is devoted 
to a description of Wilfrid’s boy life, and here the au- 


thor’s wonderful perception cf the inner thought of 


children lends absorbing fascination to the narrative. 
As the history pushes on, complex passions appear; 
but allin quiet tone. A sinuous thread of plots, a little 
tangled with mystery, and dashed here and there with 
blood, winds through the story, keeping the reader’s 
curiosity at the proper limit of effervescence. The main 
object of the novel, however, is to present studies of 
subtle psychology, new theories of education, and cer- 
tain puzzling aspects of theology. In Charles Osborne, 
Mr. Macdonald has wreught out a unique and forcible 
conception of character formed under conditions 
which admirably serve asa background to his specu- 
lations. The father of Charles isaclergyman of the 
Calvinistic school, passionately believing in its dogmas, 
and making it the object of his life to instil isto his son 
the sense of a vindictive God. The boy revolts, and 
again revolts, but parental discipline so far subjugates 
him as to create a sort of metnal cowardice. The con- 
sequences of the home severity penetrate into the 
after life. He becomes an Atheist, and the miseries 
of this spiritual state are depicted with singular acute- 
ness by the author; and with all the more effect be- 
cause it is done without the appearance of being done. 
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-the original would, as we suspec 








Osborne finally commits suicide, and something of 
the author’s purpose may be inferred from the com- 
meat of Wilfrid on the event. ‘I had never beenable 
to hope much for Charley in this world; for something 
was out of joint with him, and only in the region of 
the unknown wasI to look for the setting right of it. 
Nor had many weeks passed before I was fully awar2 
of relief when I remembered that he was dead. And 
whenever the thought arose that God migat have 
given him a fairer chance in this world, I was able to 
reflect that apparently God does not care for this 
world save as a part of the whole; and on that whole 
I had yet to discover that he could have given him a 
fairer chance.”’ Of the autobiographic hero of the 
novel, we suspect there will be great differences of 
opinion among readers. His end is scarcely as his be- 
ginning. His treatment of his Lawyer Coningham 
dces not place himina good light. He isin general 
too conseious of his own perfection. Scmecritics also 
may object to the frequency of his trance states—there 
are a dozen or more dreains in the volume. The in- 
terest of the story turns on the fact that Cumbermede, 
without knowing it, is the heir to the Moldwarp Ha!l 
Estate, broad acres lying adjacentto his own humble 
frechcld, and possessing the title and privileges of 
“Sir.” In working up the threads of the slight plot, 
Mr. Macdonald affords us an admirable illustration of 
the differences between quiet art and spasmodic art. 
There arealltherough points necessary foralMrs. Brad- 
don story. But how opposite the two manners! How 
easily and [loftily does Wilfrid Cumbermede outrank 
Lady Auadley’s Secret 


The Mystery of Orcival. By Emile Gaboriau. (New 
York: Holt & Williams.) Thenovel entitled Monsieur 
Lecog by this clever French writer has won a Gailic 
reputation quite equal to that attained in Englandand 
America by the works of Wilkie Collins. In the story 
now before us Lecoqg appears again, and his second 
achievement as a model detective is even greater than 
his first. The Mystery of Orcival was the murder of 
Madame de Trémorel, and the discovery of the crime, 
through the acute processes of detective science, makes 
the motif of the novel. In this special department of 
literature, Emile Gaboriau is a master. He keeps cu- 
riosity alert; he plays with the reader’s theories as 
wellas with those of the actual participants in the 
Grama; when the right trail is found, he manages to 
retard search without abating it, and to develop jusi 
that degree of impatience which forces one to finish 
the whole story at a sitting. The history of Sauvresy, 
which is discovered In the course of the investigation, 
adds terrible interest to the plot, and the revenge 


: which he employed isa stroke of Shakespearian ge- 
regard as far more essentially than controversy and | 


nius. Mr. Towle has apparently done the work of 
translation with great faithfulness, though occasion- 
ally one comes upon a colloquialism ora bit of slang 
that strikes the ear with a discord such as the style of 
t, be scarcely found to 
justify. Meanwhile the publishers are likely to en- 
counter a popular clamor which will compel them to 
print the successive novels of Gaboriau with great ce- 
lerity. 


Fair to See. By Lawrence W. M. Lockhart. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers.) Afterskipping a dozen or 
two pages at the start, this novel has acertain grasp on 
the reader, and as tie conversation is quite sprightly 
and the plot rather above mediocre, this hold is con- 
tinued to the end. She who is Fair to See is Miss Kila 
McK illop—a feeble but beautiful Becky Sharp. Her 
lover is Bertrand Cameron, the hero of the story, poet- 
ically sentimental, dreadly effeminate in his real char- 
acter, yet with a certain external masculine bluster— 
not particularly admirable as to strength, but a per- 
fect Sir Galahad in point of honor. There are plenty 
of other characters, of whom Pigott, Bertrand’s cool 
if cynical friend, is finest in drawing, and Mrs. Me- 
Killop the most complete asa grotesque study. Crime 
and mystery intermix in the narrative, and though the 
author is rather tedious and has made the vital mis- 
take of selecting as his central figure a man who draws 
forth our compassion rather than our affection, yet 
Fair to See, as novels go, is quite equal to the circulat- 
ing average. 

The Inheritance, translated from the French of 
Rodolph Topffer, author of the ‘‘ Geneva Novels,” and 
The Priest’s Sister, by D. G. D., are published together 
in a small 16mo, by D. and J. Sadlier & Co., New York, 
a Catholic publishing house. The stories are quite 
unlike in character, though both are pure and whole- 
some, and neither has a proselytizing tone. The 
Priest’s Sister is rather feebly sentimental; but The 
Inheritance is full of delicate humor, asits author- 
ship justifies us in expecting. The translation is but 
tolerable. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Ministry of Nature. By Rev. Hugh Mac- 
millan. (London and New York: Macmillan & Co.) 
These fourteen sermons arelanimated with a purpose 
in which we feel profound sympathy. The object 
of the author is to clothe the facts of nature anew 
with those garments of poetic and religious association 
which the progress of science has torn away; to show 
that in losing the former ignorant conceptions of phy- 
sical phenomena, we need not have lost the spiritual 
symbolism which makes them beautiful and sacred to 
our souls. Side by side with the advance of cold, 
impartial, material inquiry may, and should, go the 
spirit of the poet and the seer. Mr. Macmillan’s 
treatment of the subjects ‘he has chosen is sometimes 
transcendental and sometimes, when regarded as the 





exposition of a Scripture text, forced; but it is always 
eloquent and reverent. Indeed, when a clergyman 
undertakes to expound nature, as every clergyman 
ought occasionally at least to do, it is not necessary 
that he should hunt up a text in the Bible to give him 
the right to speak ; and if he does find a verse that 
suits him as a beginning, heis pretty sure to sail away 
from it. Thus we have in this volume a sermon on 
“Treacle, or Like Cures Like,’’ from the text, ‘Is 
there no balm (old version, treacle) in Gilead ;”’ and 
another on geological lessons from the Saviour’s 
metapkor of the stones crying out. The sermon en- 
titled “‘Lcess and Gain in Miracles,” is an instructive 
comparison of the true miracles of our Lord with 
“Satan’s miracles,’ the type of which is taken from 
the story of the Temptation and illustrated by refer- 
enceto the miracles of the apocryphal gospels and of 
the legends of the saints. 


The Melvill Family and their Bible Readings. By 
Mrs. Ellis. (Portland: Hoyt, Fogg & Brud.) In this 
little volume the ‘ evidences of Christianity” are re- 
capitulated in the form of conversations in a family 
circle. Perhaps for some readers this device may add 
interest to the argument; to us it seems, as here used, 
toimpede the progress of the thought, and break up 
its unity and force, without really infusing variety. 
Thecharacters talk too much alike; and those who 
suggcst objections to the Christian doctrine do so ina 
weak and hesitating way. The historical evidences a3 
to the origin and preservation of the Scriptures, and 
the early histcry of Christianity are very clearly and 
compactly stated; and the book may heartily bs re- 
cecmmended as a basis for just such family talks as it 
professes to record. If the circle that uses it happens 
to contain an educated unbeliever in inspiration or 
Christianity, whose keen criticisms shall put the cham- 
pions of the truth to the necessity of further study 
and incependent thought, so much the better. Only 
let there be no scoffing on either side. A sneer is not 
only ro argument; it makes all argument barren. 
Undertaken in the true spirit of candid inquiry and 
mutual tolerance, these examinations of the historical 
and critical grounds of Christian belief would be 
fruitful of good in many a household or neighborhood 
gathering. 

Reading Without Tears, by the author of the Peep 
of Day series, published by Harper Brothers, is a 
charming guide to the young explorer of alphabetical 
and orthographical mysteries. The interest and the 
fun which the author contrives to infuse into easy 
sentences of the smallest words are marvelous. We 
have frequently observed the difficulty with which 
imaginative children, whose minds have been fed with 
the stronger diet of long-word stories read or told 
them, bring themselves to the dry drudgery of the 
primer. The painful toil of spelling out a sentence 
is not rewarded by the trite result: “I see a pig,” or 
‘“*Lo, afly has got into my eye.”’ <A book like this, 
which presents genius in words of one syllable, will 
serve as pleasant introduction to the monosyllabic 
Robinson Crusoe, and other delightful stepping-stones, 
from which young feet will take new departures of 
their own accord, to wade and swim full soon, with 
the best of us. 


Pleasant Pictures for Young Children, issued by 
the American Tract Society, is a small book, contain- 
ing small woodcuts and brief comments thereon, 
suitable for mothers’ use during,that perplexing period 
when children know enough to be “ read to,’”’ but not 
enough to read for themselves. 
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BUSINESS NOTI CES. 


PARTURITION WITHOUT PAIN. Edited 
_ by M. L. Holbrook, M.D. With an Essay on 

Ee Care of Children,’ by Mrs. Clemence 8. 
Lozier;M:D. Godey’s Lady’s Book says: “We 
give our cordial approbation to this work, and 
would like’ to see it in the hands of every 
mother in the land.” Price by mail, $1.00, or 
given free to any one sending $2.00 for the 
Herald of Health for one year. Address Woop 
& Hoxsrook, Publishers, 15 Laight Street, 
New York. 


(From the New York Tribune, July 3, 1871.] 

THE COMPLETION OF THE East RIVER 
BrivGE!—The work upon this Bridge is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and when finished, few per- 
sons can estimate the effects upon our neigh- 
boring city. Brooklyn’s material progress has 
been the marvel of statisticians; every decade 
it has almost doubled its population, and has 
been for years the favorite residence of large 
numbers of our bankers and wholesale mer- 
chants. A first-class retail business has thus * 
been fostered there, and, in especial, the 
manufacture of fine Furniture. Brooklyn 
can boast of many fine furniture establish- 
ments, which emyloys artists who design the 
most elaborate patterns, and workmen who 
execute the choicest work. Prominent among 
these is the house of Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos 
292 and 294 Fulton St. Their establishment is 
located about the proposed terminus of the 
New Bridge. These gentlemen have added 
new warcrooms, and are prepared to fill any 
orders in their line. We call the attention of 
our New York readers to the establishment of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau. It can be reached now 
by any of the cars leaving the foot of Fulton 
Street, in from five to eight minutes, and a 
visit of those intending to refurnish their 
houses will repay them well. 











AGENTS AND CANVASSERS, MALE AND 
FEMALE, can find steady employment selling 
new articles of household utility manufac- 
tured by N. Y. M’f’g Co., 21 Cortland st., N. Y. 
Illustrated Catalogues, 48 pages, sent free. 

CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE.—A new book 
on Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other nervousaf- 
fections. By Geo. H. Taylor, M.D. Price one 
dollar by mail, postpaid. Address 8S. R. Wells, 
Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


(From the New York Times, July 3, 1871.] 


Probably ene-half of our merchants 
and bankers reside in Brooklyn. One of the 
effects of this is the rapid growth of large 
retail stores which rival our most extensive 
establishments. Pass along Fulton Street for 
four miles, also through Atlantic and Myrtle 
Avenues, and they will be found crowded with 
tores well filled, and some of them exceeding 
eursin display. Sharing largely in this pros- 
perity is its furniture business. The house of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos. 292 and 294 Fulton 
Street, is one of the best for furniture in this 
country. They are practical cabinet-makers, 
and employ artists who design, and workmen 
who exccute, the most elaborate and artistic 
furniture. our citizens would do well to 
examine their stock before purchasing. All 
the passenger ears running up Fulton Street 
pass their establishment. 
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clean paint and windows, Polish knives and 
Tinware, and Remove Stains from Marble, 
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An Account of the Condition, Resources, and 
Methods of the Mining and Metallurgical 
In2ustry in those Regions, chiefly re- 
lating to the PRECIOUS METALS. 

By ROSSITER W. RAYMOND. PH. D., 

U. 8. Commissioner of Mining Statistics; Editor of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal,” etc.; Au- 
thor of “‘The Mines of the West,” ‘“ American 

Mines and Mining,” ete. 
1 vol. Octavo, 567 pages. Extra Cloth, Beveled 
Boards. Price $3.50. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Pubtishers, 
2 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


2 For sale by Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on 
receipt of price by the Pubiishers. 243 





HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 
RIS, 8 vels., and the New Prize Series, 10 
vols., now ready, embrace some of the best 8. 8. 
books ever offered to the Anes public. 
D. HROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 
DAY & CO., Dover, N. H. Catalomees free. 
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BETTER THAN EVER!! 


THE METHODIST For 1872. 


REV. GEO. FE. CROOKS, D.D., 


REV. ABLL STEVENS, LL.D., 5 Bditors. 


In May next, LAY DELEGATES will for the first 
time be admitted to seats in the General Confer- 
encef[of the Methodist Episcopal Ohurch. No 
thoughtful layman can afford to be without THE 
METHODIST, THE SUCCESSFUL CHAMPION OF 
LAY REPRESENTATION, and the most reliable 
medium for learning of its workings. 


THE METHODIST is, in fact, 
THE PEOPLE’S FAVORITE, 


the most widely circulated Methodist paper in ex- 
istence, and popular with both clergy and laity. 
Complete in every department, ably edited, well 
arranged, hancsome in appearance, pure in tone, 
it is pronounced by many ‘“‘ THE BEST FAMILY PA- 
PER PUBLISHED.” 

Live Editorials on live subjects; Charming Sto- 
ries for Children; Hints for Farmers; Lecture- 
Room Talks by Beecher; Sermons by Talmage and 
other great preachers; Foreign and Domestic Cor- 
respondence; News from the Churches, are some 
of its attractions. 

t@ Price, ¢2.50a year; or with the American 

ericulturist, $3 (a saving of $1); Harper’s Week- 
ly, Monthly, or Bazar, $5 (a saving of $1.50); Hearth 
and Home, $4.25 (asaving of $1.25); Christian Union 
and its $10 Chromos, $4.25 (a saving of $1.50); Week- 
ly Tribune, $3.50 (a saving of $1.50); and other pub- 
lications at like reduction. Specimen copies con- 
taining full information, sent gratis. 

2" To ADVERTISERS.—THE METHODIST goes 
everywhere, North, East, South, and West. Over 
4,000 clergymen take it. It has 100,000 readers. 

§2~ Subscriptions, which may begin at any time, 
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[LLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 


THE BIBLE. 


BY WM. SMITH, LL.D., 
AUTHOR OF SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


It contains over 250 fine Scripture Illustrations 
and 1105 pages, and is the most comprehensive and 
valuable History of the Bible ever published. The 
labor and learning of centuries are gathered in this 
one volume, to throw a strong clear light upon 
overs, age of me o inspired Word. 
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HrAPex HOURS. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality of paper. 


OnLy TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A YEAR. 
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NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROL- 

LOPE be commenced in the September 
number of THE GALAXY. It is called ““The Eustace 
Diamonds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy's story, “ Lady Judith,” will be 
completed. 
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Under the heading, “The Holly Tree Coffee 
Rooms,” our readers will find an account of one of 
the most interesting and successful of modern exper- 
iments in social reform. Mrs. Stowe gives a further 
description of Florida life, showing this time “The 
Wrong Side of the Tapestry.” In “ The Relation of 
Justice to Love” a theological topic is discussed ; and 
‘The Darwinian Controversy” is a clear résumé of a 
somewhat confused subject. Dr. Bacon discusses 
the doctrinal grounds on which a Congregational 
council may refuse to ordain a candidate for the 
ministry. Our English correspondent, “ Canonbury,” 
touches on popular feeling about the American 
“Case,” and gives a very interesting account of the 
attitude of Nonconformists toward Mr. Gladstone's 
Government in regard to Education. Story readers 
will find something to their taste in “Pat.” “ Kirk- 
land,” to whom we have been indebted for many ex- 
cellent stories about animals, has an article on “ Our 
Chimney-Swallows,” which all bird-lovers will enjoy. 
Our readers should bear in mind that our Scientific 
department, the News, secular and religious, the 
Household department, indeed, every part of the 
paper, is original, prepared expressly for the Chris- 
tian Union, unless credit is given to some other paper. 





lt is interesting to see that the English Noncon- 
formists are being driven by experience to the 
ground that publie education must be wholly secu- 
lar. Our correspondent, “ Canonbury,” in his letter 
on page 179, shows what has brought them to this 
conclusion. Under the system established by the 
present Government, state aid has been given under 
certain conditions to denominational schools. This 
plan has been found to work wholly to the advan- 
tage of the Established and Catholic Churches. The 
system when adopted was regarded as a necessary 
compromise with existing facts; and the Noncon- 
formists have been said to be unreasonable and cap- 
tious in their extreme dissatisfaction at the conces- 
sions made to existing institutions. Our correspond- 
ent’s letter shows, however, that their grievance has 
been a real and great one. The bitterness whieh has 
been aroused by the matter, and the threatened 
break-down of the whole system, are fresh evidence 
that it is utterly unwise for the State to have any- 
thing to de with denominational education. Mean- 





while, it is evident that Mr. Gladstone’s ministry is 
endangered by the revolt among the Dissenters, who 
are the strength of the Liberal party. 





Do Two Wnonas MAKE A pal ?—It is hard to 
have patience with the treatment by which the am- 
nesty bill was killed in the Senate. Senator Sumner 
succeeded in yoking to it, under the name of an 
amendment, a bill for securing to colored people 
equal rights with the whites in public conveyances, 
places of amusement, etc. Of course, when the two 
were coupled together they were doomed to a eom- 
mon defeat. For the “civil rights” amendment 
naturally caused hostility among the Democrats, and 
the amnesty itself was opposed by some of the Radi- 
cals. The union of these two elements was of course 
amply sufficient to prevent the two-thirds majority 
necessary to the measure. The opposition, too, was 
reinforced by some who doubted the constitutionality 
of some portions of the amendment, not without 
plausible grounds. 

In short, two measures, either of which might by 
itself have been carried, were brought to inevitable 
defeat by being tied together. 

The only justification of such management must 
be, that the benefit of amnesty depended on the 
establishment of the rights asserted for the negroes in 
Mr. Sumner’s bill. But such an assertion is prepos- 
terous. Both are acts of justice and wisdom, but the 


justice and wisdom of each is wholly independent of 


the other. 

We conclude that Mr. Sumner thinks full civil 
lights for the blacks a more important thing than 
amnesty to former rebels. But if so, why, instead of 
bringing in his bill for the former object by itself, 
when a simple majority would have carried it, did he 
put it in such a connection that it must have a two- 
thirds vote to succeed? As it is, he has managed to 
gratify equally the opponents of amnesty and the 
opponents of “negro equality.” We trust the Senate 
will yet deal with both these subjects in a more 
statesmanlike temper. 





THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 


HE Treaty of Washington was not designed to be 

a huddled-up settlement, to be buoken as soon a8 
either party should think it could do better. There 
was a sincere desire on the part of both nations to 
put an end to all grievances and ill will, and to secure 
the most cordial feelings between two great and 
closely allied peoples. The Commissioners on both 
sides were honest and high minded, bent not so much 
upon outwitting each other by sharp diplomacy, as 
by sincere and honorable conference, to find out each 
other's interests, and to bring forth a treaty which 
would benefit alike both parties contracting. 

No one who was present at the complimentary din- 
ner given by Mr. Cyrus Field, in New York, to the 
High Commissioners upon the completion of their 
work, but will remember the emphasis which was 
placed by all the Commissioners present, English 
and American, upon this point. Again and again it 
was said, that this had been no cunning struggle of 
diplomatic skill ; but that it had been a frank, sin- 
cere, and honorable interchange of views, for the 
sake of lasting good-will between Britain and 
America. Buta few months have passed. The first 
step taken in the interpretation has thrown the two 
nations into their original antagonism, and one of 
them into an excitement hardly to be paralleled even 
in its own recurrent parexysms. 

1. The Americans held two points. (1.) That Great 
Britain by reason of culpable carelessness was re- 
sponsible for the damages done by Southern cruisers 
fitted out by her citizens in her ports; and (2.) That 
she was equally liable for indirect damages. What 
was called sentimental damages was never seriously 
urged by any one as a ground for pecuniary settle- 
ment. Wounded honor, grief, bereavement, national 
pride, cannot be settled for by pounds, shillings, and 
pence. America held that if Great Britain was liable 
at all, she was liable both for the property wasted 
and destroyed by the Anglo-Confederate cruisers,— 
and also, forthe nearly related damages which would 
never have been experienced but for the presence on 
the high seas of these cruisers. 

Now, the remarkable feature of this Treaty is, 
that this matter of indirect damages, which had been 
abundantly discussed in England and in Ameriea, in 
Parliament, in Congress, in newspapers, speeches, 
and pamphlets, is nowhere expressly ruled out by the 
Treaty. If it was on all sides understood and agreed 
that indirect damages should not be counted, how 
happens it that the explicit negative is not once 
found in the Treaty, and that the existence of an 
understanding on that point is left to hints and 
inferences ? 

2. It can hardly be denied that the English High 
Commissioners did suppose that the Treaty of Wash- 
ington ruled out all claims to inferential or indirect 
damages. Sir Stafford Northcote’s language in Par- 
liameat on that point is explicit and unmistakable. 





He is an honorable man, who could not for any pur-: 
pose have made such an avowal of his understand- 
ing of the Treaty, if he had not honestly so under- 
stood it,—coming fresh from his ba at Washing- 
ton. 

But, the matter is equally strong on the othér side. 
Mr. Bancroft Davis drew up the American Case. He 
was Assistant Secretary of State, and his chief, Mr. 
Hamilton Fish, was one of the High Commissioners, 
and from his very official position in our Govern- 
ment, and his intimate familiarity with every fact 
and step, he must have settled opinions on the intent 
and meaning of the Treaty, on this very matter of 
claims for indirect damages. Now, to say that the 
American Case, drawn up pinder his eye, with his full 
knowledge, has put in claims for damages which the 
High Commissioners had agreed to waive and leave 
out, is to charge him with an offense which could 
hardly be pardonable even in the worst days of 
unprincipled diplomacy. Did “Mr. Fish and his 
American associates permit the English Commission- 
ers to understand that the Treaty excluded claims 
for indirect damages, and then deliberately permit 
the lawyers to draw up the American Case, under 
their very eyes, making such claims? We do not 
believe it. The American people desire fair dealing 
If it could be shown that it was agreed between the 
English and American Commissioners to estop all 
claims for indirect damage, and that by craft on our 
part the Treaty was so speciously worded that cun- 
ning lawyers could, notwithstanding, bring in such 
claims under the Treaty, the American people would 
condemn such conduct in, their Commissioners more 
severely than any others pould. We are too proud, 
even if there were no sense of national honor, to seek 
our just rights by any tortuous and deceitful policy. 
We are not for a moment to imagine that our Com- 
missioners were shrewd and tricky. 

3. Both parties were honest. Each party publicly 
expressed its sense of the other’s fairness. Each 
believed the Treaty to have brushed away all doubt. 
It was for that purpose that it was made. And yet, 
it has split open, on one of the very chief points 
which it was intended to settle! Was evera like 
case? After so much care was there ever so much 
carelessness? The concord of two great nations is 
disturbed by the want of an explicit negative! We 
desire to get at the bottom of this Treaty matter. It 
is impossible that this blunder should happen and no 
one be to blame. Will not some one speak out? Or 
were the gentlemen so lovely and enthusiastic in 
their mood of peace that they left the language of 
the Treaty to take care of itself? 

4, The British public surges with excitement. The 
American public is entirely tranquil. Nor do we 
expect that any excitement will hereafter spring up 
among us. Our Government has accepted the 
Treaty and taken the first steps under it. There 
will be no drawing back. The case as presented to 
the Arbitrators will be calmly but firmly sustained. 
OurEnglish friends ought not to be left in any doubt 
upen that subject. When gentlemen like Mr. 
Hughes, or Mr. Hutton, (honored and beloved in 
America,) tell us that all parties in Great Britain 
have come together on this matter, and that there is 
but one undivided feeling and purpose about the 
Treaty, they will not impute to us any other than 
the kindest feelings and wishes when we tell them 
that there is a like unanimity in America. There 
will not be any change of position on the part of 
our Government, and the whole American people 
will uphold the Governmat. 

There are two things which Great Britain cannot 
do—she cannot determine how the Arbitrators shall 
construe the Treaty ; and she cannot determine how 
America shall present her claims under the Treaty. 
Will the English Government go on with the case 
and leave the construction of the. Treaty to the Ar- 
bitrators? This question England must settle for 
herself. If she abandons the Treaty we shall be 
heartily sorry; but not because America will be 
put inany peril. She has passed through her peril. 

We shall be sorry for the cause of good-will 
among nations; sorry because America wants no 
difficulties with foreign nations; sorry because no 
other alliance, if it be hearty and thorough, is so 
wise, so natural, and so useful ‘as one between the 
United States and Great Britain, and the prevention 
of it will be a damage to the morality of the world. 
But let it be understood distinctly, that we shall 
not be sorry because we fear war, for there can be 
none; nor because the abrogation of the Treaty will 
seriously injure our prosperity. When this eon- 
tinent was clouded with war, when a million men 
were in the field, and the nation for four years had 
put to her lips the cup of blood, then it was that 
Great Britain, sitting at ease in her undisturbed 
possessions, acted upon principles of international 
policy which sorely taxed our wasted strength and 
threatened our very life, and which actually swept 
our commerce from the ocean. But we endured it. 
We survived it. Our wounds are healed and our 
strength is restored. We have shown no revenge- 
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ful spirit. We have asked only compensation :for 
- provable damages, and a reformation of the laws re- 


lating to neutral nations. Let this treaty fall to the. 
ground, and the policy of Great Britain during the: 


American war be an allowable precedent, and where 


will England’s-commerce be, the moment her hands 
shall be engaged with a foreign enemy? Our day of: 


trial is past, her day of trial is yet to.come. 


If this Treaty falls, there will not be likely to be. 


another one formed for many years. If Great Britain 
ean take her chances in the future without this 
Treaty, surely America can. And, we repeat with 
deliberate emphasis, on conviction, that Great Britain 
must not reckon upon any change of position on the 
part of the Government of the United States, or of 
feeling and purpose on the part of 1ts people. 

The Arbitrators know that the intent of the 
Treaty is to secure peace and good will between two 
nations. While this spirit of the Treaty will not 
permit them to give an arbitrary settlement without 
regard to facts, it will certainly incline then to lean 
as far as facts will allow, to such construction as will 
secure an amicable settlement. 





PAUL AND: WOMAN'S DUTUES. 


HE action of the Brooklyn Presbytery in the 
case of Dr. Cuyler and Miss Smiley, and also 
the decision of the General Assembly, re-affirmed by 
them, are based on the directions of the Apostle 
Paul, prohibiting the preaching of women. As to 
the interpretation.of these passages there is no dis- 
pute. Their sense is too plain to need comment. 
He says : “Let your women keep silence in the 
churches; for it ig not permitted unto them to speak, 
but they are commanded to be under obediencs, as 
saith also the law, and if they will learn anything 
let them ask their husbands at home; for it is a 
shame for a woman to speak in the church.” 1 Cor., 
xiv. : 84,35. Again: “Let the women learn in silence, 
with all subjection. ButIsutfer nota woman toteach, 
nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in si- 
lence.” 1 Tim., ii.:11, 12. Of these passages the 
sense is self-evident, and there is no controversy as 
to it. The only real question is this: Were these 
directions local, based on a transient state of things, 
or are they valid at all times and in all places? 
Those who advocate the propriety of permitting 
women to speak, allege that the prohibition in ques- 
tion was designed for Greek churches, and that in 
Greek communities the state of popular opinion was 
such that a woman who should teach publicly would 
be put in the class of courtesans, who alone were 
educated in philosophy and rhetoric, like Aspasia, 
and were accustomed to speak in public. 

On the other hand, it is said that the reason alleged 
for the prohibition is not local but universal, namely, 
the designed subordination of woman to man, as evi- 
denced in the end and manner of her creation. 

In reply to this, itisenoughto say that Paul utters in- 
junctions justas specific and based onthe same reason 
to enforce the duty of wearing veilsin meeting by the 
‘women, in 1 Cor., xi. : 18-16. The Corinthians are re- 
minded first of the subordination of woman to man, 
of man to Christ, and of Christ to God. Also of the 
fact that woman was created after man and from 
man, and for man, and ought therefore to be subor- 
dinated to him, and to indicate this subordination by 
wearinga veilin public. Are not these reasons essen- 
tially the same? Are they not universal and perma- 
nent? 

And yet, what church now insists upon the duty of 
wearing veils in public meetings and censures wo- 
men for not doing it? We know that no chutch in 
Christendom now enforces this explicit injunction of 
the great apostle. Why? We will allow Bloomfield 
to state the reason: 


‘*Tt must be borne in mind, that all that is here said 
has ——o only to those times, places and opinions, 
where the customs were directly the reverse of our 
own. And accordingly it is of no further importance 
to us, than as furnishing us with a principle of univer- 
sal application, namely: that Christians must notin 
-externals rashly recede from decorum; thatin things 
indifferent they should use the same manners and cus- 
toms as their contemporaries and fellow countrymen; 
sothat whatever may be accounted as base, must be 
abstained from, though it may in itself have —- 
wrong, in order to avoid all suspicion or offence; an 
above all, thatin public assemblies of religious wor- 
ship, persons of both sexes should assume such dress 
and demeanor, as are according to the custom of the 
country, thought decorous, and suitable to their re- 
spective relations to each other and to the common 
head of the church, so that ‘all things may be done 
decently and in order.’ ” 

But what was the custom of that age that has now 
passed away? Bloomfield will tell us: 

“The custom was for all married women, as well as 
single cnes, to wear veils in public. Hence to depart 
from that custom, which was Se pene as symbolical 
of subjection to her husband, and among the Jews was 
a token of modesty, would be to act out of character, 
‘and thus on to the husband, and scan- 
dal to the church in the eyes of the heathen.”’ 

Thus, when the wearing of a veil in church was re- 
garded as a sign of subordinatioffto the order of God, 
it was a duty to wear it. But when this opinion has 
passed away, it is no longer a duty. Phe samo is 


true of the statements of Paul as to the shame of 
long hair toa man. These were local. The Greeks of 
the heroic ages regarded long hair as honorable, and 
‘Homer familiarly calls them :the  “ long-haired 
Greeks.” Among the Germans, at the very time 
when Paul wrote, long hair was deemed honorable, 
as asign of freedom, and to have the hair clipped 
was a degrading punishment. Long hair, too, was 
honorable among the Laeedemonians. SothatPaul’s 
appeal to nature, as teaching that long hair isa shame 
to a man, had ‘reference only to the majority of the 
Greeks of that age, though at first sight one would 
suppose a universal fact was stated. In like manner 
it is not now a shame for a woman to wear short hair 
if she pleases. 

There is another instance of the effect of a change 
of customs to modify the force of a command, not 
leas striking. The injunction from Paul that women 
should be keepers at home and not wanderers from 
house to house, had a peculiar fulness of meaning in 
Greece. It was deemed the duty of a Greek woman 
to remain in the women’s apartment in the rear of 
the house. Often they were locked in as prisoners, 
and not allowed to go out without leave of the head 
of the family, nor even to go to the front part of the 
house to ask for intelligence of passers-by. And if 
girls had ventured out alone to attend school or to 
make calls, as our daughters do, they would have 
been regarded as lost to modesty and propriety. In 
this state of things, the command to be keepers at 
home nreant to the Christian women of Greece to re- 
gard the honor of Christianity, and not so violate na- 
tional customs by going abroad in ferbidden ways, 
as to excite odium and suspicion, and to bring on 
the church the reproach of boldness, immodesty and 
unchastity. But, in the change of society that has 
since taken place, the command has been virtually 
abrogated. Our daughters can go forth freely to 
schools or meetings, or to shop or make calls, with- 
out any dishonor to the Christian name. 

Has, then, no change taken place as to the Greek 
idea of the import of speaking in meetings of the 
church, analogous to that of veils and long hair and 
walking abroad? ‘There has been a change even 
greater than in regard to any other matter. This 
change is scen m two things especially: 

1. In the universal conviction of the propriety and 
necessity of an elevated education for women, as op- 
posed to the low and degrading view of the Greeks. 

2. In the universal opinion that it is right for wo- 
man by means of the pen and the press, t» enlighten 
and control the public mind on any and all subjects, 
and that to do so is not to usurp authority over the 
man. If this is so, have not the real grounds of the 
prohibition to speak in public fallen away as really 
2s in the ease of wearing a veil in public? 

Not they who encourage women to use their liberty 
of instruction, violate the Bible, but they wh» stum- 
ble upon the letter, and sacrifice the spirit. The 
enemies of the Bible are they who blindly employ 
it asa weapon of resistance to the leading of Divine 
Providence. 





THE NEw York Custom Hovusre.—The Senate In- 
vestigating Committee has yet to incubate on the 
facts it collected in New York and make its report 
on them. But the testimony has been so fully set 
before the public from day to day, that people can 
draw their own conclusions without further aid from 
the committee, 

A number of grave abuses were shown beyond con- 
troversy to have prevailed. The chief of them may 
be enumerated thus: first, the General Order busi- 
ness, Which may briefly be described as a monopoly 
of the storage of undelivered goods, given to Leet 
and his associates, in whose hands it was made an 
annoyance and an exaction, Further, there was 
brought to light the practice of allowing officials, on 
the vaguest suspicion, to have unlimited authority 
to inspect the books and papers of private firms. 
We can hardly say that the custom of levying assess- 
ments on government clerks for party purposes was 
brought to light, for it has long been notorious, The 
attempt to represent it as a voluntary contribution 
was a most pitiable failure. In general, it was shown 
that in the various departments of the Custom House 
bribery was more or less common, 

There is of course a vast amount of dispute and 
recrimination as to whether “the system,” or the 
President, or the President’s subordinates, are the 
most responsible for these abuses. It strikes us that 
the “practical application” must have two or three 
heads: First, that there shall be a root and branch 
abolition of the system of giving offices for public 
services, Secondly, that the machinery of the New 
York Custom-house wants entire re-casting, both in 
its rules and personnel, and that to this end only a 
Collector of the highest administrative ability, as 
well as honesty, is competent. Thirdly, that the best 
president may well thank the many “agitators” and 
“reformers” who are the means of bringing abuses 
to light, and the country may thank them no less. 








Every MAN OVER AGAINST His Own House.— 
During the rebuilding of Jerusalem that very effi- 
cient prefect and street commissioner, Nehemiah, 
secured good order in the growing city, as well as 
the best defense against marauders from without, 
by “appointing watchers of the inhabitants, every 
one over against his own house.” This wise precau- 
tion appears to be susceptible of a modern and spirit- 
ual application—not very far-fe‘ched. 

We are all anxious for the purity and the strength 
of our common Zion. Whether or not it may be 
truly said of the different denominations, “if one is 
wounded all are wounded,” it is undeniable that if 
any one, by its perversion of the truth or its loose- 
ness of life, injures the general cause of religion, we 
all feel hurt. Yet most of our anxiety and effort is 
expended on our neighbors’ houses, obviously, to 
very great waste, What would be the effect on the 
common good, if we were to commence operations, 
each one over against his own door? 

For instance, if the Ritualist, instead of devoting 
his energies to a perpetual defense of the beauty and 
value of forms, were to warn his collaborators occa- 
sionally against the danger of sinking the spiritual 
in the liturgical; if the Evangelical should point out 
sometimes the danger of ill-regulated fervor; if the 
Baptist should occasionally remind his folk of the 
possibility of laying too much stress on a mere 
“sign,” however impressive, at the expense of the 
“thing signified ;” if the Congregationalist should, 
ence in a while, inculcate the virtues of reverence 
and subordination; if the Unitarian should warn 
of the danger of culture-worship and the pride 
of reason; if the Universalist should urge the folly 
of resting on a hope of the final restoration of all 
men, while nursing internal fire in the passions of 
the individual heart; if—in short, if all the Chris- 
tian bodies should cease to occupy the attitude of 
advoeates of certain special views against opponents 
fiom without, and taking for granted their distine- 
tive doctrines and practices, commence assiduous 
watch and work, each on its own platform, would 
not each be protected from the errors to which it is 
moat liable, and relieved from the painful respon- 
sibility for its neighbors’ faults, which leaves it 
so little time to become acquainted with its own, 
and all be blessed in the result—the peace and pros- 
perity of Zion, which lies near the heart of every 
one of us? 





BRION’S PICTURE OF THE CREATOR. 


HE inevitably downward tendency of all an- 
thropomorphism in art is strikingly illustrated 
in Brion’s picture of the Sixth Day of Creation, 
now exhibited at Goupil’s. It seems almost as if the 
law against making an “image or likeness of any- 
thing in the heavens above,” the reasons of which 
probably pertained exclusively to the religious 
sphere, had_its counterpart also in the realm of 
wsthetics—so surely does its violation work out a 
final result of fatal absurdity. 

The medieval artists did not hesitate to paint the 
Trinity—with a certain emblematic application, how- 
ever, and without much pretense of even ideal por- 
traiture. And when such painters as Michael An- 
gelo and Raphael went so far as to depict the 
Father in the act of Greation, not only did the gran- 
deur of their conceptions, so superior to those of 
ordinary intellects, preserve the subject from actual 
degradation, but their representations had at least 
so much of fitness as could be derived from literal 
coincidence with some of the visions of Revelation, 

By these artists, the First Person of the Trinity 
was presented as in the vision of the prophet; “the 
Ancient of Days,” sitting upon a throne, with “ gar- 
ment as white as snow and hair like the pure wool.” 
But the decrepitude of age was absent from this ma- 
jestic figure. “His eyes were as a flame of fire, 
his voice was as the sound of many waters,” and 
“his countenance was as the sun shineth in his 
strength.” In pursuance of this grand idea, Raphael, 
in the Loggia of the Vatican, and Michael Angelo, on 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, have given us in 
the same majestic countenance the bloom of immor- 
tal youth and the stern frost that crowns the brow 
of wisdom—grandly suggesting the “from Ever- 
lasting to Everlasting,” which Moses saw symbolized 
in the hoary yet verdant crags of Edom, 

Obviously the only safe track to be pursued by 
lesser men who would walk such perilous heights, 
lies exactly in the footsteps of these masters. It is 
hard to see how they are to be improved upon in the 
treatment of the subject, though it is very easy to 
see how the subject itself might be advantageously 
let alone. The French artist of to-day, however, 
has sought to strike out a new path, and the result 
may be seen on the wall of Goupil’s gallery, not, we 
venture to assert, to the great delectation of the be- 

holder. For here we have an old Deity, but not a 
young one. Decrepitude, with its attendant idea of 
weakness, characterizes the figure which he has 
dared to set up for the judgment of a generation that 
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still possesses the great Italian masters. This poor 
old man on the cloud has not even the muscular de- 
velopment that might suggest power through bodily 
vigor. He is thin and pale and scrawny, albeit not 
destitute of a kind of inscrutability of countenance 
which seems to imply uncanny wisdom, anything 
but pleasant to look upon. 

It is not our purpose to write a criticism of this 
picture, and so we shall not attempt to point out its 
technical excellences. These are by no means in- 
considerable. Nevertheless we conceive the best 
use which can possibly be subserved by this ambi- 
tious canvas is to warn off others of the audacious 
from a theme which can only be inoffensively han- 
dled in an imitative way, and might still better be 
handled—not at all. 





HONESTY AND CONVENTIONALITY. 


HE investigation of certain charges against Mr. 
James Terwilliger having established their 
truth, that gentleman has resigned his place as Clerk 


of the Senate of New York. The letter in which his | 
resignation is conveyed possesses some remarkable 


features, which it is worth while to ponder. Myr. 


printers a percentage on the amounts paid for pablic 
printing, denies that he ever increased an acconnt 


tive,” just now ; it isunusually open-eyed and well- 
informed ; that is all. 

This popular sentiment which we have declared to 
be, in the main, on the side of honesty and virtue, is 
based by philosophers upon the general conviction 
of men that such courses are, in the long run, best 
for society. But practically and historically, it is 
the fruit of the Bible, as illustrated in the lives ef 
good men. And Christians are thus doubly bound— 
once by their duty to God and their own souls, and 
again by their duty to the community, whose moral 
sense lies virtually in their hands—to maintain the 
highest standard of right in all their affairs. Where 
other men evade and ingeniously transgress even 
human laws, the Christian should be more upright 
than the letter of the law requires. The “tricks” of 


any trade are the temptations of Satan; and “ per- | 
| quisites” are the devil’s retainers, binding the soul 
: to his service. 


If casuistry raises doubts in the mind 
concerning ahy proposed course, remember one 
thing :. you cannot be too honest ; that way lies no 
danger. « 





Tne New Assistant SECRETARY OF STATE.— 


. The name of Mr. Charles Hale has been favorably 
Terwilliger, while admitting that he took from the | 


reported to the Senate by the Committee on Foreign 


_ Affairs. The tardiness of the committee in acting 


or took a cent from the State Treasury which was | 
not his due. At least, he says there is no proof of | 


such acts in the testimony, and asserts that the sole 
thing he has done is “to follow a precedent estab- 
lished for years,” considering the money he received 
a legitimate perquisite of the place. But he per- 
ceives that public fecling, “now unusually sensi- 
tive,” takes a different view of his conduct, and in 
deference to that feeling he resigns. 


upon this ease suggests the necessity of some re- 
form in the manner of senatorial confirmation. 
The administration needed a successor to Mr. Ban- 
eroft Davis, and looking about for the best man for 
the place, fixed upon Mr. Hale, who was appointed. 
withcut his consent or even his knowledge. The 
people of Massachusetts know how necessary he has 


. made himself during the winter in the Senate, and 


There is nota | 


word in his letter expressive of any recognition that | 
his act was really wrong; on the contrary, Mr. Ter- | 


williger implies that he humors the whim of the 


ing it in his support. 
accepted; and in the succeeding caucus of the Re- 
publican Senators, for the nomination of a new clerk, 


receiving eight votes ont of twenty-one—more than 
one-third. 

This exhibition of moral blindness on the part of 
politicians is one of many symptoms of a wide-spread 
evil. But we believe the community is not so deeply 
and thoroughly plague-struck as rogues would like 
to make it appear. The public sentiment against 
corruption and peculation is not fitful and uncer- 
tain: itis constant and strong. The “ precedents” 
which are created and then religiously followed by 
lings and office-helders, are instantly condemned 
by the community whenever it gets a chance. Their 
only protection is secresy. The overthrow of 'Tam- 
many in New York was directly the result, not of 
any moral instruction of the people as to what things 
are honest and of good report, but of the exposure 
of the deeds of darkness. And there never has been 
atime when the revelation that the Clerk of the 
Senate was distributing public patronage to printers 
and receiving “ perquisites” therefor, would not 
have raised just such an “unusually sensitive” pub- 
lic feeling as has driven Mr. Terwilliger to resign, 
with what he and his friends may consider dignity, 
but all men outside of them know to be disgrace. 

No doubt there are many officials in Mr. Terwilli- 
ger’s category, who are receiving “perquisites,” ac- 
cording to precedent, and quieting their consciences 
with the idea that this course, if not strictly honest 
or legal, is “legitimate” and usual. If such persons 
really desire some light on the character of their 
proecedings, and have no better guide in conscience 
or in Seripture, we ofler them a simple and sure 
means. Let them not wait for investigating com- 
mnhittees and seathing leaders in the newspapers, but 
state their cases publicly, and see what people who 
do not partake in the profits think of the perform- 
anee. Vor populiis not the highest authority, but 
to such ignorant sinners it will sound very like vox 
Dei. 

There isno form of dishonesty more common, or 
more universally condemned, than the taking of 
commissions by an agent from both sides, without 
the knowledge of both sides. We are ashamed to 
explain wherein the dishonesty consists; but per- 
haps our Albany readers will thank us for pointing 
out that an agent paid by one party is bound to serve 
the interests of his employer, and cannot receive re- 
muneration from avother party whose interests are 
different without presumptive fraud. The simple 
test is to inform the employer of the whole business. 
Now public officials are employed by the people. If 
they deal on behalf of the people with printers, con- 
tractors, or manufacturers, they cannot receive 
“perquisites” honestly, unless the people know all 
about it, and give their permission. But officials 


know very well that this permission is explicitly 
refused by law, and could not possibly be securad. 
Public feeling on this point is not “ unusually sensi- | 


are loth to give him up. He accepted the appoint- 
ment, however, and a Levantine Greek named 
Denaise, against whom Mr. Hale had been compelled 
to take action while Consul-General in Egypt, 


_ brought charges against him before the committee. 
public, to save his friends from the necessity of bray- | 


His resignation is promptly | 


Mr. Hale had acted only in accordance with Mr. 
Seward’s instructions, and his course was afterward 
approved by Secretary Fish. In order that a man 


| shall be “accused,” it is only necessary to find an 
we find a candidate “ supported by Mr. Terwilliger,” | 








accuser—a thing not diflicult to do in the case of any 
person who has been much before the public and is 
worth his salt. The statement of Mr. Fish to the 
committee was surely a sufiicient explanation of 
charges which at first should have been listened to 
with caution from the character of Denaise. As far 
back as 1855 Stephen A. Douglas had pronounced an 
unfavorable judgment of him in the Senate, and Mr. 
Seward had said at the same time that Kossuth had 
told him that Denaise was not to be trusted. What 
reason is there, then, that the committee should have 
occupied themselves all this time in reaching the 
verdict inevitable from the firat? Amanof thorough 
integrity and remarkable abilities is chosen for a po- 
sition he has not solicited, solely on account of his 
distinguished fitness for it. Yet his character must 
be for weeks at the mercy of the telegraph wires and 
of newspaper correspondents, who are, some of them, 
much more anxious to furnish news than that this 
news shall be correct. If the country cannot secure 
its honest and capable servants against such treat- 
ment, it cannot expect honest and capable men to 
serve it. In this case it is not Mr. Hale that lies un- 
der suspicion; it is the Senate Committee. 
The Household. 





GARDENING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
No. II. 
BY JOHN N. DICKIE. 
EARLY CABBAGE. 
iS e+ told you how to make hot-beds and 


cold frames, we will treat, in the first place, of 
those vegetables which require starting therein; for 
by so doing, you will have the hints in time to begin 
operations in the spring. 

One very important thing in gardening is to select 
good varieties, and those varieties true to name. In 
late years many seed houses have sprung into exist- 
ence, which are in every way responsible and worthy 
of confidence. Still they are prone to advertise many 
fancy varieties of flower and vegetable seeds, under the 
head of novelties, which are much inferior to the 
cheaper and better known sorts. Itis therefore quite 
a convenience to have the experience of those who 
have tested the many and selected the few. This wo 
have done to a certain extent; and shall endeavor to 
recommend those varieties only which will give the 
best of satisfaction. But we reaust caution you, one 
and all, in reference to the purchase of seeds. Do not 
buy them at country stores. The better way istosend 
for the catalogue of some prominexrt seedsman—some 
responsible man who has a national reputation, and 
who advertises his business in the best of papers. By 
so doing you can get seeds by mail, and of the very 
best quality. And now let us talk about the 


VARIETIES OF EARLY CABBAGE 
EarxLy Yorx.—This is the most popular early variety 








cultivated. The head is small, quite solid, and of deli- 
cate flavor. For the private garden it is excellent, al- 
though not so profitable for market. 


EARLY WAKEFIELD.—I recommend this as the best. 
It is one of the new varieties which has proved a suc- 
cess; is grown extensively by gardeners around New 
York and other cities, and is gaining in popularity 
every year. It is almost sure to head, and is unusually 
large for an early sort; and when you find acabbage of 
any bitter flavor, ‘please drop me a line that I may be 
astonished. 


WHEELER’s ImpenrtrAu.—This is a little inferior to the 
Wakefield, but will probably succeed better with a 
lazy gardener than any other. Unlike its fellows, it 
will succeed with ‘‘ half a chance’’—a trait of charac- 
ter we can’t exactly commend. 


OxHEART.—This is a fine variety: Very popular 
Next to Wakefield in earliness, and its equal in flavor 
and delicacy. This would be my second choice for a 
family garden. 


Now, I think you will be safe in selecting any or all 
of these four kinds, and having done so, you will wish 
tosow them. Market gardeners do this in February; 
but if you make your hot-bed the 12th of March, and 
sow the seed the 15th, it will be early enough for your 
purpose, and will save you much trouble in transplant- 
ing. Make shallow drills, scattering the seed thinly 
therein. Cover a quarter of an inch or so, andsprinkle 
thoroughly with tepid water. If the bed is very warm, 
and the sun shines, you needn’t put on the sash until 
toward night. See that the sash is raised a little after 
nine o’clock of a clear day, and let down at three or 
four. Cabbage seed will germinate with less heat than 
most others. If all goes well, the young plants will be- 
gin to pop up in five orsix days. After they are ail 
well above ground, thin them to half an inch apart. 
Give plenty of air and water. If it should rain, take 
off your sash, but not too long, as it might cool the 
manure. The first of April they will have grown toa 
good size, and must be thinned out to an inch or more 
apart. The plants youpull out can be transplanted 
in some sheltered place, and will do weli—that is, if the 
bugs let them alone. 


And now a word about preparing your garden spot. 
You must manure it, and manure it well. You may 
have the best of plants and the best of seeds, but they 
will avail you but little unless your ground is well en- 
riched. Say your garden comprisesan ¢ighth of an 
acre. On this you should haul six two-horse wagon- 
loads, or twelve cart-loads; but ifit has been well ma- 
nured the year before, half that amount will answer. 
In the second place, you must be careful not to plow 
it when wet. If you doit will be lumpy all summer. 
After plowing, harrow at least three times. Follow 
these directions, and I’ll warrant you a crop off that 
eighth of an acre that will make your garden the 
wonder of the whole neighborhood. 

When your ground is thus in readiness, you ara 
also ready to transplant your cabbages. Dig holes 
with a hoe two feet apart each way, making the rows 
as straight as possible; for nothing looks worse in a 
garden than a crooked line of plants. Having 
drenched your bed thoroughly about three o’clock, you 
will lift out the plants with a trowel or knife at five, 
and deposit them in their last resting-place (that’s ra- 
ther a dismal expression, I'll confess, but I really 
couldn’t think of anything better). Never mind cover- 
ing them up thenext day. They’i] wilt some, of course, 
but will come aroundall right. And now the most te- 
Gious part of your labor is done. But “ Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty.’’ It is also the price of 
good cabbage. You must hoe thoroughly twice a 
week. Loosen the earth well around the plant. Watch 
out for the little black fleas; they are very indus- 
trious, and very wicked. Ihave known them to de- 
stroy a whole patch of early cabbage after they had 
been set out a month. Get a bucket of soot.and 
sprinkle the plants well in the morning before the dew 
is off. This fills the flea with sadness, and he hops to 
parts unknown. 

There is still a better way of raising cabbage, and I 
must tell you, although you cannot putitin practic 
for another year. Sow the seedin nicely-prepared 
bedsin the garden the 15th of September. In one 
month from sowing, transplant into a cold frame, 
burying nearly allthe stem. Water well. Keep olf 
the sash until cold weather sets in. When it does coma, 
on withit. Keep well raised when the sun shines warm. 
They will grow all winter, and can be putout in the 
garden in March if your ground ean be got ready. The 
thermometer has been seventeen below zero here this 
winter, and at that point several times; still my cab- 
bageplants in the cold frames out yonder are looking 
as nice and green as need be. So this fall you can raise 
your piants for the coming spring, and thereby save 
yourself much labor in a busy time. 

Boys and girls, if you succeed in raising a nice patch 
of Early Wakefield or Oxheart this season, I don’t 
think yeur father will praise you exactly, but he will 
ask you, in a vague way, as he takes a mouthful atdin- 
ner some time inJuly, whether you intend raising that 
same kind next year. 


THE TOMATO. 


Tomatoes will succeed sown in the hot-bed, oold- 
frame, or the open ground; but if you intend having 
agood garden you will want early tomatoes, by all 
meaxs. Let us select our varieties first. 


Barty Smoote Rep.—tThis is the standard early t9- 
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mato. With a long, long list of new varieties caming 
out every year, it still stands unchallenged at the head 
of the list. The fruit is smooth, solid, excellent in 
quality, and very productive. It is called by some 
‘*Smooth Round Red.”’ _ ' 

Grn. GRANT.—This variety of tomato came into no- 
tice just about the time our President did. It at once 
appropriated his name, and has been fully as popular 
ever since. Itis of a flat, roundish form, larzer, and 
nearly as early as Smooth Red. Itis grown quite ex- 
tensively by market gardeners. 

TropHy.—Many of you have heard of this tomato, 
no doubt, for no vegetable has ever been honored with 
so extensive an advertisement. It originated with Geo. 
E. Waring, of Ogden Farm. He succeededin produc- 
ing an excellent tomato, buta late one, we are sorry to 
say. This spoils itfor the market gardener. The fruit 
is very large and solid, having butfew seeds. It needs 
a richer soil than any other sort. The Trophy has al- 
ready taken rank as one of the standards, and I think 
deserves the honor. 


LEsTER’S PERFECTED.—We recommend this as the 
best late tomato grown. Itisalso the handsomest in 
color—a beautiful pinkish red. The only possible ob- 
jection is that itis not as smooth as some sorts. But it 
is large, solid, and delicious—superb to slice up in just 
the way your mother does for supper, you know. 

And now for their treatment. You cansow the seed 
in the same hot-bed with your capbage, and at the 
fame time; or you can make a separate one. But as 
you will not want over two or three dozen plants, you 
will need but littleroom. <A package of seed will give 
you an abundance of plants, and tospare. Tomato- 
seed will not germinate so quickly as cabbage, and 
you will have to wait a week or ten days before they 
break ground. As soon as they are able to look you in 
the face, jerk two-thirds of them up by the roots! 
This is the great secret in raising tomato plants. 
Thin unmercifully, and keep thinning. Your drills 
should be made two inches apart, and the plants should 
not stand nearer than an inch and a half in the drill. 
At this distance they will grow without becoming 
drawn. Thei12th of April you may set a cold-frame, 
and the 15th—20th, latitude of Rochester, New York— 
transplant these chaps inside that frame, setting them 
in rows four inches apart and three inches in the row. 
Water well, and shade foraday ortwo. This treat- 
ment will make them short and stocky; and when you 
transplant into the garden in May, they will be in 
blossom. Lift them out carefully one by one, allowing 





a ball of earth to adhere to the roots. They should | 


stand at least three feet apart in the garden. For | 


early tomatoes the ground should not be very rich. 
If itis, they willgrow tco much tovine. So you will 
forget to put any manure in the further corner, and in 
that very corner your plants willstand. Keep well 
hoed, and don’t fasten your early varieties to a trellis, 
stake, or support of any kind. Let them lie on the 
ground. In this position they will ripen earlier and 
more evenly than in eny other. Your later kinds can 
be trained up, and will yield more fruit to the plant 
than otherwise. 

Scmebcdy just looked over my shoulder, and then 
went tothe cupboard. That person tookdown a can 
from the shelf. It was labelled ‘*Tomatoes.’”’ Well, 
now, tomatoes for breakfast, and all because I was 
writirg thereon. I think I shall pen a short article on 
temetces twice a week in the future. 





OUR CHIMNEY-SWALLOWS. 


V E have as many kinds of birds about our 

premises, I will venture to say, as ever haunt 
the dwellings of man; the reason of which is, no doubt, 
because we have such thickets of shrubbery and so 
many trees. Besides, ours is a quiet house, and no one 
ever disturbs them. We were all brought up to re- 
spect the rights of birds; to keep at a distance when 
they were building. Indeed, we hung out shreds of 
cloth and bits of string and ravelings for them to work 
with; and many a time have the little architects come 
straightway and taken the materials almost from our 
hands, and woven them into their nests before our 
very eyes. So that we were-helpers towards fashion- 
ing the small homestead, which more than once served 
for two generations of birds. And on no account 
were we ever permitted to touch, or even look, into a 
nest when the mother was sitting there. Birds’ eggs 
were among things sacred. 

Dumb creatures always know who their friends are; 
there is not the least doubt about that. And they tell 
each other things. So the good news about our safe 
rosebushes, and honey-suckles, and apple-trees, spread 
abroad; and the birds of heaven, in great numbers, 
came and took possession of the same. 

Of course there is no end to the music we have. At 
three o’clock in the summer mornings they begin. 
Faint little pipings at first, like sleepy birds just wak- 
ing up. Tennyson has heard them sing in that way, 
in the gray morning, long before it is light, or he never 
could have written about 


“ The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds,” 


heard lonesomely in the ‘‘dark summer dawns.” 
But it is not plaintive long; for in a little while it 
grows louder and stronger and more wide-awake; and 
more and more join it in loving accord, till it seems as 
if every bird is up and singing; and there is no more 
sleep for anybody after that. And so itis, year after 
year. 

And then there is the individual singkeg,—the solo 





practice,—beginning with red-breast, who has the 
most discordant voice of them all, and who, cons2- 
quently, shows a sense of decency, and a regard for 
melody, by having his utterances alone by himself. Be- 
fore sunrise he calls querulously from his watch-tower 
on the tree-top; and at twilight sits there solitary, and 
complains till everybody is homesick with the sound— 
ercaking “ rain, rain, rain,’”’ when there is not a cloud 
in thesky. He is nota gen‘! bird as to voice. One 
vagabond chick-a-dee-dee is worth the whole red- 
breast tribe to keep one’s spirits up. There is more 
heart, and happiness, and cheer, in that little fellow 
than in any other bird of his size. That sweet, viva- 
cious, brisk repetition of ‘‘ chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee,”’ is 
like a stroke of sunshine ina day of gloom. Then 
there is the liquid, resounding song of the gold robin, 
that comes first to us on some May morning, when the 


apple-trees are in bloom, and the air is sweet with vio- | 
belong together,—the rosy apple- | 


lets. They all 
blossoms, the delicious breath of violets, blue sky, the 
tender green of new-springing grass, and this voice 
that is clear, and sweet, and ringing as atrumpet. On 
scme Gays, all the summer through, we hear, almost 
from morning till night, a voice calling “ Phoebe! 


about ready to go out and ourselycs beg and entreat 
that Phoebe will come. 

Red-breast makes his appearance among us early in 
the spring, on some uncommonly bright and clear 
morning,—perhaps in March, possibly not until April, 
acecrding to the weather; and everybody is delighted 
to have him arrive, notwithstanding he rather wears 
his welecme out before the season isover. For all that, 
however, we hail the first robin with a general outcry 
of delight, and all run to the windows, and shade our 
eyes from the sun, and stretch up our heads to get a 
sight of him, up in the tip-top of an elm, all alone on 
the bare bough, calling out to the whole town that he 
has come. 
there is no trouble in finding him out. He flashes 
about, bright as fire, for a few days, and then bezins to 
fashion the shabby nest—not at all fit for such an 
elegant bird—which he hangs, with strange reckless- 
ness, from some long, swaying elm branch, drooping so 
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The gold robin also announces himself, and | 


low over the road that from a high carriage one can | 


almost snatch it off; and where the young ones, climb- 
ing to the edge to look over, are in certain danger of 
falling and being crushed under passing wheels, as 
they often are. 

There used to be wrens, “little saucy wrens,” close 
by the dcor. They built in a hole in the old well-post; 
now they have betaken themselves to the dark corners 
of the braces in the sheds, and we seldom ses them. 
On the ledge of one of the stone posts under the corn- 
barn, a pewit always builds; and some strange cat, or 
something, always breaks up the nest; and the pewit, 
never learning anything by experience (which makes 
me think that her wits are small), comes back, and 
builds again in the same place, or another just like it 
on just such another post, ten feet off. There isalways 
a pewit about there, and there never is a bird hatched. 
How it all happens is whatI don’t know. 

As for sparrows, they are old friends of ours. They 
come regularly to pick up the crumbs where the table- 
cloth has been shaken. They have been known to hop 
thrcugh the house, in at one door and out atthe other; 
that was before Scamper’s day. There are other birds 
of the same size, darker colored than the sparrows,— 
sort of cousins, I should judge; and there are some 
very small, bunched-up birds, with slender bills, rather 


| long for their bodies, which look as if somebody had 


taken a paint-brush, and dipped it in red, and daubed 
their breasts over in patches. They are always in a 
mighty hurry, gathering insects from the snow-balls 


and Canada plum-trees, and trying to siag with their | 


mouths full. 

After a shower, we have yellow-birds, a host of them, 
so many that the ground is sprinkled with them like a 
green ficld with dandelion blossoms; the male birds, 
in coats of cloth of gold, with margins of black velvet; 
their demure mates, in sober, yellowish, grayish green. 
The ground will be alive with them, all so intent upon 
gathering up something good to eat, which they find, 
that you can bardly frighten them off, or, if you do, 
they won’t stay. Blue-birds, bluer than the bluest 
deeps of June skies, come and build in a chimney top; 
and wood-peckers visit us the year round, some in 
scarlet hocds, and some in black. Snow-buntings 
arrive in happy crowds in the season of snow, and pick 
at the seed-pods of weeds and flowers which show 
above the white waste; and hover about the litte 
tussocks of rustling stalks that furnish a tiny morsel of 
fcecd for them. 


Sometimes wild birds, whose names we did not 


know, come out of the woods, and make us a flitting | 


visit. Once, when the snow lay deep, hunger drove to 
us a vast flock of strange brown birds, who lighted on 
all ourshrubs, and sat and husked the next year’s buds, 
and fed, and dropped the outer shells till the whole 
yard was specked with the litter, then all departed. 
It was like the down-sweeping of the northern bar- 
barians on the south. We watched them with dismay, 
and there was need of it;.for that next summer none 
of those shrubs bore many flowers, and the foliage was 
scant. It took a year to repair the damage they did. 
And once there came queer birds with bills such as 
nobody ever saw before—the most grotesque fowls 


‘that ever came out of their wild haunts to the abodes 


ofmen. They were terrified half to death when they 
found themselves so far from home, and stood stupidly 
in the grass till one could go near enough almost to 
touch them, then ran like spiders; and at last, flying 





! among their friends. 
Phebe! Phoebe!” till we too, tired and distracted, are | 


low, almost sweeping the ground, they betook them- 
selves to their proper places. Snipes they were. 

But most delightful of all are the swallows. The 
barn swallows build high up, just under the ridge pole, 
year after year, and fly in and out, and live the hap- 
piest life of all the birds, except their brethren of the 
chimneys. Nobody ever knows of an egg broken, or a 
birdling killed. And what a joyous tribe they are! On 
summer mornings what a pleasureit is to see them 
sit in a shining row along the eaves, and dress their 
feathers, and prink, and sun themselves! Butoh! the 
chimney-swallows, on the summer evenings, just at 
that delicious time between the sun-setting and dark! 
They make their appearance from somewhere all at 
once, up overhead; and there they float, and dip, and 
soar high, and sink low, and dart away, and skim back, 
twittering and chattering, little, noisy black things, so 
biimming over with the joy of living and being to- 
gether that they must be continually telling one an- 
other and the worid below. : 

These social, company-loving birds, that never want 
to be alcne, but must gather not only all their families, 
but all their kindred round them, seemed to reckon us 
Whether they ever circled in 
such rejoicing multitudes over other people’s heads, I 
have not the means of knowing. I should think not, 
for they seemed to be all here. It seemed, on those 
surrmer evenings, when the golden glow was in the 
west, and the sky was bright with the burnished clouds 
floating lazily towards the setting sun, and the air was 
full of the fragrance going up from mignonette and 
four o’cicck and swect pea, as if the whole congrega- 


| tion of swallows, from all the region round about, was 


having 2 social time directly over our heads. It was 
perfect pleasure to sit and look and listen. 

But we did a very inhospitable thing to these swal- 
lows one day, which is what I set out in the first plas2 
to tell. 

A few families of them had come for years, and built 
their nests in 2 chimney not much used, and reared 
their young—that is, such a portion of them as were 


| spared from falling down the whole length of the 


chimney, to perish miserably before we found it out. 
And because they discovered that there was seldom a 
fire there, they seemed to have arrived at the coneiu- 
sicn that we were quite done with it; and as it was 
very large and roomy, what must they do but go and 
spread the news of such capacious and undisturbed 
quarters far and wide. 

And one summer night it appeared as if all tie 
chimney-swallows that were in the world were all at 
once hovering over our dwelling. Nobody saw them 
come; nobody knew from what or how many direc- 
tions they arrived; there had not been aswallow seen 
that day. All at once, as I have said, they were there. 
The air was dark with them. Then they rosa, and 
skimmed away in circles, and floated round and round, 
far up in the blue. They made black curves in the 
sky; they went through changes more intricate than 
any in a ball-room; they became all intermingled on« 
minute, and the next they were in rings widening and 
spreading; and all the time they were twittering, 
every bird of them, and making such a noise that the 
whole street turned out to see. 

After gyrating about in this fashion for an hour, 
they began, as by one consent, to form themselves into 
akind of tunnel, with the small part bearing upon that 
chimney, down which they pouredin a rapid stream, 
tillin a few minutes there was nota swallow left in the 
sky. We rushed into the house to see what the aspsct 
of things was in there, and such a thunderous noise 
as we heard, such a roaring, as they crowded one an- 
other down, that you could not hear yourself speak, 
and every bird of them was chattering away at his 
best. The like of it who ever heard? They pressed 
each other along down into the opening, past the 
damper, till the stove-pipe was full; and the prospect 
was that the door might be pressed open any moment, 
and the whole host come bursting into the room. The 
air had a strong flavor of soot, and altogether the ex- 
citement was great. 

Nobedy could put up with this. Such an invasion 
was too much, Lask if the most patient, the most hu- 
mane person in the world could have tolerated it, es- 
pecially when it was perfectly understood that this 
was only the beginning of things? For they had se- 
lected these lodgings for the season. Someof the fam- 
ily attempted to disperse them by tapping on the 
stove-pipe; but with no better success than Mrs. Par 
tington met with in trying to sweep back the Atlantic 
Ocean with her broom. They kept up sucha din, all 
rumbling about together, and every voice doing its ut- 
mest to help the general chatter, that all the nois2 
we could make was nothing in comparison. 

It was pretty evident that desperate measures must 
be resorted to. We could not give over the house to 
them. No law of hospitality demanded so much as 
that. It was certain that either they or we must leave. 

So with considerable reluctance, and at the cost of 
some after remorse, the hardest-hearted among u3 
made a little smoke just inside the stove, and the 
movements took a different turn immediately. The 
roaring increased, grew louder and louder, then dimin- 
ished in proportion; and in a few minutes the last one 
winged his way unharmed into the open sky. Whether 
they considered this a hint that we used the chimney 
ourselves, or whether they felt aggrieved at our treat- 
ment, we never knew. Certainly, they never have 
forgiven us; for since that evemtful day, no body of 
swallows has ever attempted to tarry over night with 
Us. KIRKLAND. 
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~The Church. 


REVIVALS. 

Ba peptone of revivals in the papers of different 

derominations have been very frequent since 
the week of prayer at the opening of the year. Indeed 
they are too numerous to be mentioned in detail. Thus 
the Methodist Christian Advocate of this week men- 
tion twenty-five revivals, in different: parts, of that 
church, some of very great power, and the Interior 
mentions twelve, mainly among the Presbyterians of 
the West. Similar statements occur in other papers. 

PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 

The last Thursday in February has been for years 
observed as a day of prayer for colleges, but by the 
General Assembly it was transferred to January, and 
some other bodies followed their example. But some 
colleges not being in session at the new date, prefer to 
adhere to the old arrangement, and it is expected that 
some churches will accord with them. This division 
is to be deprecated, as hostile to union in prayer, and 
ought to be removed before another year. Meantime, 
let prayer continue to be offered for colleges without 
ceasing. The need of new laborers in the various open- 
ing fields was never so great, 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

One cannot examine the recent minutes of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church without an emotion of joy to 
see so many soldiers enlisted in the army of Christ, for 
the great battle that is beforeus. The present number 
of members in the society is given as 1,421,323, a gain of 
51,189 on the preceding year. The number of travel- 
ing preachers is 9,699, and of local preachers, 11,382, 
total 21,081. The number of Sunday-schools is 17,555, 
and of officers and teachers 193,979. Of scholars there 
are 2,731,456. All of these are organized in 72 confer- 
ences, of which one is in Germany, one in India, one in 
Liberia, and the rest in this country; 84 of their 
preachers have died this year, of each of whom an 
interesting obituary noticeis given in the report of the 
conference to which he belonged. This is an interest- 
ing and valuable feature of the minutes, and furnishes 
material for future histories. The value of church 
property is $56,911,900; of parsonages $7,786,804. The 
appropriations for missions were $688,888.12, of which 
$246,488.12 were for foreign missions. The home be- 
nevolent contributions were $1,577,140.54. 

In this great denomination is immense power for 
good. But it is exposed also to dangers. Of these C. 
C. North, in the last New York Christian Advocate, 
thus speaks, including in his remarks all the Methodist 
bodies of this nation: 

** Methodism is becoming huge in extent and vastin 
numbers. In the centenary year the various branches 
in America were estimated at 2,000,000; now the two 
largest bodies in the United States reach that number, 
while all the branches in this country and the Canadas 
embrace a population of 2,500,000. One-fifth of the 
inhabitants of the United States, or 8,000,000, are under 
Methodist influence. Just as the denominational 
power is trained and consolidated, so as to move in 
given directions, it may shape the morals of the nation, 
preserve our free institutions, and confront and neu- 
tralize the Papacy, which would fain intrench herself 
for the destruction of liberty in this fairland. But in 
so large a body there is danger of disintegration. The 
centrifugal forces may overpower the centripetiul. The 
tendency to localism arises trom the growth of wealth, 
which fosters pride, and creates sectional attachments. 
Costly churches, richly-endowed colleges, vast pub- 
lishing interests, and powerful societies, without other 
controlling influences, may engender the seed of schism 
azd disloyalty.”’ 

As safeguards against these dangers he mentious in- 
creased spirituality, undiminished powers of govern- 
ment and legislation, and union between the ministry 
ond the laity. 


THE FREEDMEN, 


It is conceded by all intelligent men that the re- | 


organization of the South, and the future political 
destiny of our Union, are bound up in the conversion 
and Christian education of the Freedmen. But though 
nll admit this, and intend to act accordingly, yet they 
greatly need to be stimulated and aroused to new and 
more earnest efforts. We believe that such will be the 
effect of a providential call in this direction, proceed- 
ing from the recent action of the Roman Catholic 
Church. To this, and to the whole subject, we invite 
special attention. 


ROME AND THE FREEDMEN, 
In the Christian World, for Feb., ’72, the following 
statement is made as to the new Papal mission to the 
Freedmen: 


“When the Emaxcipation Proclamation was issued 
by President Lixcoln, the attention of the Pope began 
to be turned to the negroes of the South; and at the 
grand Romish Council in Baltimore, it was resolved 
to make ag efforts to secure this newly liberated 
race for the iy oo Church. Accordingly, under the 
direction of the Propaganda at Rome, a large number 
of young priests have been in process of training for 
this particular service. And now the first installment 
of missionaries have come hither from England. ‘The 
delegation, comprising the Rev. C. Dowling, the Rev. 
J. Gore, and two others, was sent out from St. Joseph’s 
Missionary House, near London, by Archbishop n- 
ning, under the special sanction of the Pope.’ ”’ 


It appears that all the members of this mission are 
to be from England, and that their center of operation 
is to be Baltimore, We had seen a notice of this mis- 
sion some weeks before the statement in the Christian 
World, but have waited to hear mere fully of the de- 














velopment of that enterprise before speaking of it at 
lirge. The reality and importance of the enterprise 
are at length set forth in an appeal issued by the col- 
ored churches of Baltimore, and a committee of the 
preackers’ meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
‘to wkcm they applied for counsel and coUperation. 


This appeal, however, is not addressed merely to the 


Mc tkodist Church, but to the entire Protestant Churea 


of the country as affected by this Romish movement.. 


Of the mode pursued in this opening mission, and of 
its u}timate range, they thus speak: 

“They put themselves forward as the incomparable 
friinds or the colored people, entertaining for them 
the strongest Christian affection, ready to do for them 
wat no others will or can do. Education, religious 
‘enligbter ment, social elevation, the highest immuni- 
tes of cit zenship, are offered them on condition of 
2ccepting the maternal guidance and care of the 
Romish Church. They intrude upon the homes of the 
eclored people, employing the art of persuasion in 
whieh they are so expert, and attracting both parents 
and ebildren with trinkets, such as medals and strin 
ot beads, each one of which carries a blessing with it. 
These men are in earnest; they mean to entice within 
their folds, if possible, the entire colored population of 
the Scuthern States. What they have begun in Mary- 
Jand they will extend over the whole South; and they 
bave at command immense resources of men and 
money for accomplishing their purposes.” 

The Committee call upon religious journals to 
direct attention to the movement, upon clergymen to 
expose the wiles and errors of Romanism, and on tract 
sccieties and publishing houses to prepare tracts on the 
Romish question for distribution by the various agen- 
cier. Above all they call for ample provision for the 
Christian education of the Freedmen, in opposition 
to the Romish education offered to them. They urge 
the immediate adoption of these measures in order at 
once to avert the impending dauger. We have greatly 
condensed their appeal. 

This Romish enterprise should inspire all Protestants 
with double zeal and energy. 

PROTESTANTS AND THE FREEDMEN., 

As the action of the National Bureau has ceased, the 
work of educating and Christianizing the Freedmen, 
has been devolved upon the various religious denomi- 
nations, and most, if not all of them, are engaged in 
the work. The Methodists already report 100,000 con- 
verts among them. The Episcopal Church has a 
Freedmens’ Department under its Board of Missions, 
The Presbyterian General Assembly has a Committee 
on Freedmen. The Baptists also have an agency for 
the work. The Congregationalists act through a 
Union Society. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 

Prominent among the union missionary organiza- 
tions on that fieldis the American Missionary Associa- 


| tion. The Congregational Council at Oberlin recom- 


mended to the churches to raise 40,000 dollars for 
them during the present year. There isnot a more 
important work now before the church than that in 
which they are engaged. We give their condensed 
appeal: 

“1, The work among the Freedmen is not finished. 
Their very progress makes new demands for higher 
schocls and more missionaries and churches, 

‘2. Success among the Freedmen opens the whole 
South as a vast missionary field, embracing nearly 
fiiteen millions of human beings—more than one- 
third of our population, and more destitute of prop- 
erty, schools, aud churches, than any other class of 
our people. 

» “3. War, Legislation, and Politics cannot7redeem the 
South. Christian light and love, the school and the 
church, alone can do it. 

“4, The® Indian, the Chinese in America, and the 
Western African stretch out their hands toward us. 

“5, The American Missionary Association has now, 
in buildings, lands, experience, and past success, a 
vast preparation for the work. If these are but parti- 
ally used, the loss can never be regained. 

HOW CAN THE FUNDS BE SECURED, 

“1. By the co-operation of atx the friends ef the 
work, and especially of the pastors of the churches. 

“2, By a place on the regular list for contributions in 
ALL the churches. As the time is at hand in which 
these lists are usually made out, we earnestly request 
that this Association be assigned to a regular time for 
a collection. 

“3. By having the collections in the churches made 
through the Solicitors. We respectfully ask of the 
Congregational Churches that their contributions be 
taken in this way for the Association, as one of the 
three missionary societies recommended by the 
Council.” 

FREEDMEN AND CHURCH BUILDING. 

Two churches have recently been erected by the 
Freedmen which deserve notice, as evincing a hopeful 
progress, energy and enterprise among them. One isin 
Marion, Alabama, the other in Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Of the first, Hon. T. C. Steward says, ‘“‘Of the seven 
churches in town, one of which cost over four times 
as muchas this, ours is acknowledged to be No.#l 
in its construction and inside finish.’’ The entire 
cost was $3,054.16. Of this the members of the church 
gave $1,273.80 in labor, besides $188.60 cash. $1,466.68 
were given from various other sources. The debtis 
only $202.08. The members of the church who thus 
labored and gave are all poor and straitened for means 
of living, but ‘‘they had a mind to work,” and were 
triumphant, The church in Corpus Christi was built 
under the guidance of Rev. Aaron Rowe. Of it Rev. 
J. Ballard says: 

‘“ Under his leadership the church has gone forward 
and built a house of worship at a cost of about $3,000, 
got up in the best style and taste of any church of its 
size and cost that I know of in the coun. I can as- 
sure you it strikes one pleasantly to see such Congre- 
a edifices going up in the South, where, 

ore the war, nothing of the kind existed. his 
church edifice is vastly superior to any other house of 





worebip in the city. This is justl matter of great 
satis{action to the colored people ne their friends (for 
tl e colored people here have friends) among the Angio- 
Saxon race. 6 ‘house isa monument of their zeal 
and self-denial.’’ % 

The dedicatory services were intensely interesting 

and in view of the house'gnd the assembly Mr. Ballard 
says: . \ 
' “Fiftcen years ago I had never expected to see such 
a sight as I saw at these dedicatory exercises. A well 
Gre:sed and well behaved and reverend.congrezation, 
ecmposed for the most part of colored people, em- 
biseing a church, Congregational in form, in posse3- 
sion of a beautitul house of worship, and an able pas- 
tor of their own choice, and all come about during the 
reriod of afew brief years. Mae Iecould but ex- 
claim, ‘What hath God wrought? Itis the Lord’s do- 
ing and marvelous in our eyes.’ Such a day was never 
witnessed in Corpus Christi, nor in all the South.” 

At the same time he brings into view what is in fact 
the greatest obstacle in the way of Protestant educa- 
tion and conversion of the freedmen of the South. Itis 
the shameful aversion of Protestant whites to their 
education and elevation. Of this Mr. Ballard says: 

“But truth compels me to say that the improvement 
and elevation of the negro is looked upon with an evil 
eye by the great body of professed Christians at the 
South. A vicious public sentiment excludes him from 
nearly all of the white Protestant houses of worship 
in the old slave States. The Catholic churches (to their 
praise be it known) are an exception.” 


The Presbyterian Record also gives an account of a 
very fine edifige erected by a Presbyterian Church of 
freedmen in Macon, Georgia. Thus far it has cost 
over four thousand dollars, nearly three thousand of 
which has been paid by the congregation itself. Tiere 
is no debt, and they refuse to build except as funds are 
raised. The church is 40 by 70 feet, and has a basement 
containing lecture-room and school-room, which are 
used till the audience-room is finished. The Record 
calls this church a model church. Such facts encour- 
age us as‘to the future of the freedmen. Other details 
of vaiious societies strengthen this hope. All that 
Protestants need is union, love of the freedmen, liber- 
ality and earnest work. 





FOREIGN. 
EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 

E have had our time of excitement and dis- 
cussion, as itrespects our system of free popu- 
lar education. Nor has the discussion come to an end. 
But the storm of war has for a time subsided, and we 
are waiting for the future. The purpose of Romanism 
to destroy our system of free, secular, unsectarian ed- 
ucation remains unchanged. But we are waiting for 

future developments, and resting on our arms. 
Meantime, the same conflict is coming up in va- 
rious forms in Europe. The Guardian of January 24, 
says: ‘‘ Education seems to be a promising difficulty in 
the New Year for European statesmen, in all parts of 
the Continent. In France the subject is only kept back 
by the immediate necessity of settling financial ques- 
tions, and the resignation of the Prussian Minister, 
Her Yon Mtthler, shows that it is uppermost now in 
Germany.” That it is uppermost in England we need 

not say. The following facts will develop it: 


CARDINAL CULLE®™. 


The extreme claimas to ecclesiastical religious edu- 
cation is represented by Cardinal Cullen in Ireland. 
He is at the head of the Ultramontane party, and 
claims that of the Government {funds sustaining the 
schools of the Catholic portions of that country, the 
Romish Church shall have entire control, as well as of 
the system of instruction; that they shall have power 
io teach all the peculiar doctrines and practices of the 
Romish Church. On January 17 he held a meeting in 
Dublin, in which his extreme claims were fully set 
forth. 


THE BIRMINGHAM LEAGUE, 


The other extreme, for a time, was represented by the 
Educational League, called by John Bull tae Birming- 
ham League. It is the doctrine of this league that 
education, so far as the state sustains and directs it, 
should be purely secular, and that if parents or 
churches desire religious instruction for their chil- 
dren, they must secure it at their own expense. In 
this league al} atheists, skeptics, and unbelievers, of 
course, could join, since they are opposed to religious, 
and especially ecclesiastical, teaching in schools. 

To this party for a time the Nonconformists, as a 
body, did not belong. They were unwilling to give up 
entirely the idea of religious instruction in national 
schools, and endeavored to discover some middle 
ground between these two extremes; and they av- 
cepted fera time tke educational act introdueed by 
Mr. Forster, in concurrence with Gladstone. We can- 
not gointo the details of that act, and can only say 
that in practice it weakened the Nonconformists, and 
put the education of England more and more into the 
hands of the Established Church. 

Our correspendent, ‘‘ Canonbury,” can be consulted 
in his two communications (CHRISTIAN Untron of Noy. 
15, 1872, and the present number) on public education 
in England, for more full information on these points. 
Not only did the act unduly aid the Established 
Church, but it gave an argument to Cardinal Cullen: 
* All that I demand (says he) you concede to the Hs- 
tablished Church in principle. Be equitable, then, 


and apply your principles to me also.”’ It was this 
course of things that convinced the Nonconformis6s 
that compromise was impossible, and they saw that 











__ Fes, 21, 1872. 





by Messrs. Forster and Gladstone. : 


THE MANCHESTER CONFERENCE, 


Though ite Nonconformists had acted with Glad- 
stone and the Liberal party, yet the convictions above 
described arcused them to resist the educational act 
and demand its repeal or thorough modification, aud 
the establishment by the state of a system of secular 
education, leaving religion to parents and the church. 
Thus tke Dissenters, by the stress of cireumstances, 
were Criven to assume the ground of the league, and 
this is the essential import of the great Manchester 
meeting that has just been held. John Bull thus sum3 
itup: “The Nonconformists have now adopted the 
scheme of the Biriningham League.” 

It wasa great meeting of 1,800 delegates from ail 
parts of England, chiefly Congregationalists, and they 
upanimorsly took the ground of secular education. It 
was not without a struggle that they surrendered the 
idea of religious education, but consistency demanded 


they had been taken in, and they feared intentionally, \ 
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time was occupied by personal matters, and by routine 


‘ business. . 


it, if they would fairly mect Cardinal Cullen. Tae | 


Nonconformist says: 

“It was repeatedly stated that they would not join in 
an opposition to Cardinal Cullen’s demands on the 
were Protestant ground, and again and again was it 
rec¢ gnised that justice demanded that England, Scot- 
jJand and Ireland should be treated on the same prin- 
ciple, whatcver party might be gainers or losers. 
Kven more difficult was it for Dissenters, with their 
sircrg love for the Bible, to confess that in a commn- 


the national school. Sentiment of the finest and no- 
blest kind has from the first resisted the conviction. 
It kas been pleaded that the Bible was the grandest 
classic of our national literature; that in it was to be 
found the only true basis for morality as well as reli- 
gion; that the most essential part of the education of 
the poor gutter children was the teaching of the Bibl» 


—ali of which were very true, but not very relevant to | 


the question at issue, whether it was possible to mike 
the Bible a national school-book without violating tie 
consciences of Roman Catholics, secularists, and Jews. 
Jt was herd for many to come to the conviction that 


the work of schools provided or subsidized by the | 


Government must be restricted to literary instruction, 


separate hours, and provided by voluntary e fort. 
s pily, the Conference has reached this point—th vt 
is, Dis enters have reached it; and having thus taken 
up 2 consistent position, they will maintain it till vic- 
tery is secure. Of victory we have no doubt. Last 
weakness hes been due to the uncertain and faltering 
character of Dissenting words and acts. 
we lock for unity, decision, Consistency, aut with 
these the result is certain.”’ 


The Week, 


From Tuesday, February 13, to Monday, February 19. 
« “ ? vy Y 


Bye: RESS, end the country at large were at first 
amused and then interested by a preamble intro- 
duced by Mr. Sumner in the Senate, on the 12th in- 
stant, aud backed by Mr. Schurz, alleging that arms 
de: tined for sale to the 'rench were sold by the Goy- 
errmentto private individuals during the late war with 
theGermans. The preamble was followed by a reso- 
lution for the appointment of a select committee of. 
seven, to investigate all sales of ordnance stores made 
during the war; ascertaining for whom they were 
made, the attendant circumstances, the names of the 
men behind the scenes, and the amounts of money 
paid and received. The resolution went over for two 
days, and at once the daily press began to speculate as 
to the 6bjects and ends to and for which this thing was 
done. The explanation which seemed to us mostin sym- 
patby with the charitable interpretation usually placed 
upen politicians, motives was this. Mr. Sumner, being 
nnti-administration, sought for something which 
would throw the German vote into the opposition 
scale, and found it in the conduct of the Ordnanca 
Bureau. Setting aside this theory and ascribing his 





Hencerortir | 


! dered his resignation to the President on the 1)th in- | 


Ap sa . po ere ; She desires onky that it shall be just.” 
and that if religious teaching is given 16 must be at | 


Coincident with the Sumner resoiution in Con- 
gress, came mail accounts of the trial of Mr. Victor 
Place, late Consul General of France at New York. 
He was found guilty, before the Cour d’ Appel, of mal- 
versation of money belonging to the French Govern- 
ment, during the late war, and was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment and a fine of $499, this being the 
extreme penalty prescribed by law. Mr. Remington,. 
whose name is used in connection with Mr. Sumner’s 
resolution, was present as a witness azain-t Mr. Place, 
and appears to have made a favorable impression, for 
he was thanked by the President of the Commis3ion, 
“in the name of France,” for the part which he has 
borne in securing the conviction of this unfaithful 
servant, whose chief defense seems to have been a gen- 
eral statement to the effect that everybody in America 
takes bribes upen occasion, and is generally dishonor- 
able in money affairs. 

Discussion regarding the Alabama question andits 
attendant complications has assumed, upon the whole, 
a calmer tone in both countries. It is, to be sure, still 
used by the Opposition in Parliament, and several at- 
tempts, unsuccessful as yet, have been made to draw 
the House of Commons into a general debate, which 
would, of necessity, bring out a deal of bitter languaze, 


A ae 7 “ “ ably i » Messrs. Gladst d Disraeli 
nity divided like ours it cannot fairly have a place in | a Penny Snae aenen. See ae Se 


in atolerably warm debate. The British ‘ Case’’ has 
heen officially laid before Parliament and is published. 
The telegraphic summary of its ten articles contains 
nothing new excepting the closing words of the docu- 
ment, which are these: ‘While England regrets the 
departure of Rebel cruisers from her ports, she cannot 
acknowledge the justice of the claims against her for 
pecuniary damages for their acts. The United States 
must solidly establish the fact of England’s nezligence. 
England is ready to accept the award of the Tribunal 
of Arbitration, whether favorable or unfavorable. 
Mr. Disraeli 
asked when an answer to Mr. Gladstone’s note 
could be expected from Washington, and was an- 
swered to the effect that the Ist of March was the 
earliest day on which a reply could be looked for. 
Mr. Disraeli suffered the matter to drop. There is 
pctking definite to look for now save the official ac- 
tion, which must of necessity be deliberate, and will 
extend over several inonths, at the very least. 


Colenel Forney, Collector of 


stant, alleging as his reason that the oflice intesfered 
with his business and with his ‘independence as a 
journal st.” The President could only accept with 
regrets and the compliments of the season; but, of 
ecurse, the incident was seized upon by newsmongers 
as evidence that this old politician had resolved to 
cut leese from an administration which he saw was 
doomed. Forney’s own paper, the Philadelphia Press. 
explains the matter after a fashion, which is merely a 


| statement in cetenso of hs briefiy-stated official rea- 





sons for resigning. While holding animportant office, 
it was impossible for him to write an article, com- 
mending the administra‘ion without being denounced 
asits tool, and equa ly impossible for him to crit cise 
its acts without being proclaimed as an ingrate. ‘He 
feels,” says the article in question, “that itis time to 
ery ‘Halt!’ once more to the desperate men who are 
trying to use the name of General Grant to keep them 
in or help them to offices. He believes in the conciliz- 
tion of the old dissatisfied anti-slavery leaders of the 
country. He pleads for good relations betweea Grant 
and Sumner, between Grant and Greeley, between 


| Grant and Fenton, and insists that what Mr. Lincoln 
| did with the men dissatisfied with his administration 
| General Grant ought to do with the men diszatisfied 


ts ° : ° ° | 
motives to the purest patriotism, appearances indicate | 


that there are very good reasons why a thorough in- 
vestigation shouid be made, and we are fhe more anx- 
icus that this should be done as we believe that the 
Administration will be fully justified by the result. 

In the Senate the affair naturally took the 
form of pro and contra the Administration. 
Mr. Sherman, ¢f Ohio, led off in opposition to 
to the proposed investigation and was abetted by 
Messrs. Morton, Wilson, Frelinghuysen, Harlan, E1- 
munds, Conkling, and in short all the professed sup- 
poitcrs of the Administration. Messrs. Sumner and 
Schurz, especially the latter, took the lead in defending 
the resolution, and Mr. Tipton. of Nebraska, made a 
lorg speech inits favor. ThisSenator, indeed, summed 
up the present state of the affair, by saying that the 
objections to the resolution are simply denials of facts 
such as were made inthe case of the Custom House 
investigation, and intimating that as a special com- 
mittee in the ove instance had brought to light facts 
not pleasant to the Administration, a like result might 
follow the appointment of a committee with instruc- 
tions to Jook into the affairs of the Ordnance Bureau. 
Meanwhile, inquiries set on foot by journalists, indi- 
cate that Mr. Sumner’s allegations are by no means 
unfounded. . The resolution has not been acted upon 
as we go to press, and as the debate concerning its 
propositions has practically occupied all the Senate's 
working time this week, we cannot report the trans- 
action of any important public business. - In. the 
House little was accomplished. Several bills for the 
erection of public puildings at various places being the 
principal measures passed. ; The remainder of the 








with his.” 

Commend us to the eity of New York for the es- 
tablishment of legal precedents. Here, now, 1s the 
Stokes case. It would seem that such a murder as that 
of James Fisk would insure the speedy trial of the as- 
sassin, or whatever the jury may decide that he should 
be called. The whole community is anxious that abso- 
lute justice shall be done, but the obstacles which 
Stokes’ counsel have been able to throw in the way ofan 
immediate trial are discouraging to lovers of prompt 
execution of the laws, however gratifying they may 
be to lawyers who have become used to practise in our 
city courts. The attempt to set aside the finding of 


the Coroner's jury having failed, a plea was entered | 


against the competency of the Grand Jury which re- 
turned the indictment for murder. The ar,ument is 
that the jury was illegally constituted, because some 
minor formalities were not observed in the sele tion 
of its members, and that it (the jury) was infinenced 
to the prejudice of the accused, by efforts of Fisk some 
time before his death to procure an indictment against 
him for conspiracy. These points are both well taken, 
though the first mentioned is purely technical, and 
from present appearances the Petit Jury, before which 
the Grand Jury is on trial, may be forced to bring in 
a verdict which w.1l favor the accused in postponing 
his case. Like instances of:the law’s delay are found 
in the case of Buckhout, the Tarrytown- murderer, 
who, after, we think it is, three trials, at each of which 
he was found guilty, has at last been hanged, and in 
that of Foster, who killed a man with a car-hook a 
year ago; wassentenced to be hanged; was granted a 
“stay of proceedings,” which has now been denied, 








and it is sapposed that the next move toward saving 
hia life will be to secure a trial in the Court of Ap- 
peals, 

Surgeon-General Barnes has issued a circular 
showing the casualties in the United States Army 
frcm July, 1865. to January, 1871. The strength of the 
aimy during this period fell ‘rom 159,000 to 39,099, the 
average being somewhere near 70,000 men. The casu- 
alities number in all 61,105, including everything from 
fatal accidents, gunshot wounds and the like, down to 
the most irsignificant bruise which gave some malin- 
gerer an excuse for being reported unfit for duty. The 
insurance companies might make use of these tables, 
for they afford a very interesting statement of facts. 
Here we have, in effect, the history of say 70,000 men for 
four years, under circumstances which, save in regard 
to accidental discharge of firearms, aud the casualties 
of active service, ought not to be extra hazardous. Of 
these 70,000 men, 13,731 sprained some member; per- 
haps the same individual sprained himself several 
times, but that does not count in the general result; 


| 23.651 soldiers bumped their heads, or were otherwiso 





contused; 1,599 men were laid up by “ fractures,"’ sim- 
ple and compound; dislocations numbered 635; “‘ia- 
ciced wounds” 6,774; ‘“‘lacerated wounds” 3,0334 
‘gunshot wounds ”’ 3,213, etc., etc. A supplementary 
circular contains special reports, showing some 159 
cases of gunshot wounds, of which one-third were 
fatal, and over thirty accidents are recorded resulting 
from the premature discharge of cannon, several of 
them occuripg in @ur regular batteries. This last item 
is surprising, considering the care which every decent 
artillery officer takes in drilling his gun-squad. The 
percentage of minor accidents looks very large, but 
we question if itis not fully equaled in civil life. 
Spithead is to be fortified with a set of iron forts 
made to order at Manchester, and transferred by rail 
to their permanent sites on the south coast of England. 
The bill of lading for the first installment of this im- 
mene freight weighs in gross about 2,409 tons, and is 
merely the skeleton framework for one of the larger 
forts. Of course, railway managers are well pleased 
with such little Government jobs as this, and contem- 
peete the transpcrtation of the iron plating with un- 
alloyed satisfaction. ‘he larger forts, of which there 
are to be two, are 200 feet in diameter, being, in fact, 


| two-story stationary turrets, braced, counterbraced, 


Philadelphia, ten- | 











and reofed in the most absolutely impervious manner 
which the Royal Engineers can devise. The exterior 
armor will consist of three thicknesses of five-inch 
plates, five inches apart, the spaces between them be- 
ing filled with concrete, and the whole backed by per- 
pendicular iron bars from eight to twelve inches 
thick. The fort without the armament will cost 
about £900,000, a mere bagatelle when the imprezna- 
bility is taken into account, or when it is compared 
with the indirect Alabama claims of America. Tho 
armament of this fort will consist of forty-nine 10 and 12 
inch guns, mounted and equipped in the most perfect 
manner known to artierists, or at least to the British 
ordnance service. That aring of nearly solid wrought- 
ircn, some three teet thick, should be practically pro- 
jectile-proof, we can readily believe; but it seems an 
enormous amount of money to spend in fortifying a 
channel which no foreign fieet would ever attempt to 
pass even with its present defenses; and we wonder 
what the antiquarians of the future, say Lord Macau- 
ley’s New Zealander, for instance, will make of thosa 
structures when they are discovered under some gao- 
logical formation toward the close of the millenium. 


Letters from Paris, as published by the best jour- 
nals printed in Kngtish, are by no means encouraging 
to those who would have peace, even at the price of 
the Republic esit is. The real state of public opinion 
in France, regarding the political future, is hard to 
come at, for, as we have before stated, the press has 
but little more freedom and but little less exemption 
from censorship than under the Empire. Here is 
another specimen of the way things are managed at 
Versailles. Some months ago a tax of one centime 
per box was levied on matches, and the dealers 
straightway raised the prise from five centimes to ton 
centimes a box. This was, of course, very acceptable 
to the dealers, who gained four centime;, while the 
Government gained only one. Of course there wai 
forthwith a popular outcry, and the Minister of Fi- 
nance proved himself equal to the situation by se- 
questrating the other four centimes to go toward the 
war indemnity. An interesting letterin the Pall Mau 
Gazette gives a very significant account of the talk 
which is beard at the cafe most frequented by officers 
of the Paris ga&icieon, 'Bhe army, it is admitted on all 
hands, is 2 most important element of society just 
now, aud if the officers represent in any degrees the 
opinions of the rank and file, there is plenty of dis- 
cord where there ought te be unanimity. Officers who 
openly ventilate their imprrialist, monarchist, repub- 
lican, or communist ideas in a public café, cannot ba 
depended upon to lead their ©mmands ina bedy to 
the support of any particular party. Meanwhile, 
there is talk of a Vice-President who may take M. 
Thiers’ place “in case of accident;’ of thousands of 
rifles and dozens of cannon conceale] in Paris; of 
Chambord, who still calls. himself, up occasion, 
King of France; of the Orleans princes, vhose pros- 
pects seem to be slowly brightening; and, ii sport, of 
every possibility which the fertile Parisian tain can 
conjure up. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


RUSH ON CONSUMPTION. 
R. BENJAMIN RUSH wrote in 1800 some very 
sensible things about the cause and cure of con- 
sumption, which are re;ublished in the Herald of 
Health for Febiuary. He remarks that it is unknown 
among Indians, scarcely known among picneers, less 
common in country places than in cities; that the lia- 
bility to it increases with intemperance and sedeu- 
tary modes of life; that artificers who workin the 
open air at ali seasons are less subject to it than those 
who are confined at occupations not requiring the con- 
stant exercise of the limbs; and that women, w:-0 sit 
more and exerci:eles3; than men, are most subject to 
consumption. His theory is that air, exercise, and a gen- 
erous, wholesome diet are the best cure, a3 they are tie 
best preventive. Sea-voyages, change of climat., nau- 
seating medicines, blood-letting, bitters, perspiration, 
blisters, ete., are uscful in proportion as they involve 
or facilitate the general invigoration of the system by 
the mea: s referred to. 

No doubt Dr. Rush’s prescription would be in most 
eases an excellent preventive. Indeed, it amoun‘s to 
little more than a direction to preserve good health, as 
a protection : gainst consumption orany other disease. 
But hygiene is not the who!e of the medicinal! arts; nor 
dces Dr. Rush's statement cover the whole of tie facts 
in the ce: se of consumption. 

In the first place, it is not true t’at the Indians ara 
free frcm the disease. The popular belief that their 
free, roving life made them (up to the time of their 
contact with the white-) mode s of physical health is 
coniradicted by their small numbers on so large and 
fruitfula continent. This fact c mnot be escaped ; its only 
expianation, consistent with the known rate of increa3e 
or rather the mathematical necessity of rapid increase 
in geometrical ratio, at whatever smal est rate, must 
be the hypothesis of the premature deat of tie larzer 
number o. individuals; and the chief causes of such 
Geath must be war, infanticide, famine and disea:e. 
Tie infericr hardiness of the savage as compared with 


the civilized man, is new acknowledged. Insufficient | 


. . . ee 
and precarious food and inadequate protection against 


vigor of climate could have no other effect; and this | 


effect is not completely remedied by a‘rand exercise. 
Be: ides, Indians in the'r lodges and huts breathe a 
gcod deal of smcke and jittle pure air. It is not sur- 


is} i ay at ibes sre affieter ith | : : . 
pising, ihercfore, that some tribes ere wilicted with | on approaching, you find that the lion tamer’s chief 
lui g-disease. Captain Raymond mentions tribes on | 


the Yukon, allthe members of which seemed to have 
the consumption. 


as Dr. Rush asserts. The statistics of New Eng'tand 
are sad proof to the contrary, and furnish, moreover, 
2 new element which he ignores—the power of ma- 
laria, or, in other words, poison. The famous repor: of 
the Massachusetts committee tends to prove that the 
alleged hereditary character of this terrible disease is 
in great part imaginary, showing by comparison of 


Lumerous cases, that the chi-dren of consumptive pa- | 


rents acquire the consumption if they continue to re- 
side in the damp, ill-vcntilated, or malaria! neighbor- 
hcod where their parents lived, whi‘e those who emi- 
grate and dwell in other, more healthy, localities, are 
fiecquently exempt. Many cf us can recall from our 
cwn knowledge instances of this sharp div sion in New 
Fngland families. Now, perfect health is not a com- 
plete antidote to poison, though feeble health may 
sc metimes facilitate the work of poison. Nor will plenty 
of x ir be a panacea fer any disease, if the air itself bear 
the seeds of that disease. Let farmers look out for 
betier drainage in field and cellar, better ventilation 
and warming in the dwelling. Nova Zemblain the 
parlor or spare rcom and Terra del Fuego in the 
kitchen constitute a climate more severe and unwho!e- 
some than Nature ever inflicted upon man. 

Finally, Dr. Rush paysno attention to the distinction 
between pneumonia and tuberculosis, which are fre- 
quentiy confounded under the term cousumption— 
though possibly he means the latter merely, in his re- 


ous, since, being sudden, acute, and certainly not 
hereditary, no cne can suppose himself free from the 
danger of it. If sedentary occupations, bad ventila- 
tion, and malaria, favor tuberculosis, it is catching cold 
that opens the docr to pneumonia; and the m ‘sé fruit- 


ful source of this evilis human carelessness and folly. | . 
| chronicles the worldly wisdom of a preacher at 
| Ehnira, one of whose congregation marked a four dol- 


Insane exposure, fashionably insufficient clothing, sud- 
denly checked perspiration, wet and cold feet, and a 


| 
hundred reckless habits, particularly of t2e young, lay | 
the foundation not only of singe attacks, but also ofa | 
| tences. The shepherd then walked down to his sheep’s 


eonstitutional hatulty bothem. Not everybody can 


work outdoors;many people bave indoor occupations; | 


end they must reco:nize the altered condition of their 
lives, an@ ‘take care of tacmselves,’”’ following, not 
merely somebody’s theoty of hygi ne, but the rules 


carefully Qcduced by themselves from their own ex- | 
| would return the twelve dollar castor and take twelve 
' dollars’ worth of assorted groceries. The sheep 
' couldn’t help himself, and submitted with a good 
| grace, and his customers must expect short weight 
‘and scant measure until he has made up the eight 


perience. 

Itisremarkable kow few persons, cld or young, have 
honestly studied hemselves. Morbid valetudinarians 
there are, who Mournfully dwell upon their own ail- 
ments; but #is isnot profitable study, any more than 
remorse igfepentarce. Healthy people, on the other 


hand, sedén to repeat without a thought, over and over | 


again, #e acts which they know will lead to head- 


aches“T colds, or derangements of digestion. Per- | 
soos Who would be indignant if classed with drunk- | 


Ads, since they do not get drunk, or even touch in- 





toxicating liquors, will have their “little spree” of 
lobst:r-salad, or rich pastry, or tete hours, or a novel 
at one sitting, or a slippered walk ia the moonlight— 
and pay for it, drunkard-fashion, with a miserable 
next day. There is no moral difference between these 
headaches or dyspepsia or sore throats and the Katzen- 


jammer, or *“* soda-water after-3tage’’ of the toper. In 


both cases, the body has been outraged in spite of 
knowledge, at the dictate of whim or momeutary de- 
sire. 

What we need is indeed more general knowledge of 
the general laws of health; but also, and perhaps in 
yethigher degree, more careful application of tese 
laws to individual cases. The first duty of every man 
is to find out what habits are best for him; and upon 
the results of this inquiry (conducted with the sin- 
cerity and care due to its importance, his life being 
really at stake in it) he should construct his practics, 
modified only by the law of Christian self-sacrifice to 
the happiness and welfare of others. 

Perhaps half of us will dis of diseases or accidents un- 
connected with our present habits and health. The 
rest of usare row contracting and nursing into evil 
power the diseases which will be fatal tous. Leaving 
to Providence the disposal of events, it is the right and 
duty of everyone to inquire what is his weak point, to 
fortify himself there, and to resolve that he will not 
die while he caa manage to live. ‘‘ Know yourself" is 
an ancient and honorable maxim: “ Take care of your- 
self" isits necessary complement. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE Trinivy.—He who goes about to speak of 
the mystery of the Trinity, and does it by words 

and names of man’s invention, talking of essences and 
existences, hypostases and personalities, priority iu co- 
equalities, and unity in pluralities, may amuse himself 
and build a tabernacle in his head, and talk some- 
thing, he knows not what. But the renewed man who 
feels the power of the Father, and to whom the Son 
has become wisdom, sanctification, and redemption, in 
whose heart the love of the Spirit of God is shed 
abroad—this man, though he understands nothing of 
what is unintelligible, yet he alone truly understands 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity.—Jeremy Taylor. 
INDIFFERENCE OF THE AGE.—When you look at 
the lions and tigers in the transparency outside the 
menagerie, it seems as if one should pry one’s last half 
dollar to see Van Amhurgh enter the cage. But when, 


difficulty is te induce his sleepy and toothless lions to 


| get up and be tamed, you feel glad that you can at 


és r | least go out of the uninteresting show, without extra 
Nor are country homes and occupations so favored | 


charge. My chief difficulty is to find among my 


| Evangelical or High-Church acquaintances, a single 
| one who seems seriously anxious about the welfare of 


my soul; and as for persecution, where isit? . . . 
It is nota persecuting age. I believe that our present 


| organizations are destined gradually to perish, but that 


they are of that class which perish, as Lecky well 
says, ‘“‘ by indifference, not by controversy’’—not des- 
treyed, but found obsolete and left to fade into a 
shadow.—Index. 

MARVELOUS Story or A CARRIER PIGEON— 
From the £lizabeth Daily Journal, of New Jersey, of 
Nov. 28, we Lave a marvelous story of a carrier pigeon, 


| which we (Nature) commend to the notice of Mr. 
| Tegetmeier. It performed the journey from Sopus 
| Farm, Warren Co., N. J., to Sandusky, Ohio, a dis- 
| tance of 400 miles, in exactly an hour, and its condi- 


tion on its arrival at the latter place is thus described: 
‘“T found the greatest excitement had followed the 
arrival of the pigeon. Mr. Smythe told me that at 
precisely two o’clock the bird came like an arrow into 
his house. His movement was more like a blue streak 
than a well-defined bird. He seemed but little ex- 
hausted, although nearly all the feathers were off his 
bedy, except the small patch held on his back by the 


| gutta percha which fastened the note. A few miles 


more would have worn every featuer from his wings, 


| and then he would have to depend upon the momen- 
e- Shas Spee a d | tum already acquired to carry him on his journey, and 
marks. But the former is perh :psihe more danger- | to steer by a tailless rump, and perhaps be killed in 
| attempting to alight.’’ No wonder the owner offers to 


match this pigeon, ‘“* when he has grown a new suit of 
feathers,’’ for 1,000 dollars, against any carrier pigeon 
that has not done this distance in an equal time. 


—It is with a grim smile that the Table Talker 


lar castor twelve dollars, and sought to secure eight 
dollars’ worth of praise for his liberality, on false pre- 


store next day, and found the sheep with his foot on 
the scale on which he was weighing some salt fish for 
a poor widow. The shepherd said that he was plain 


' ardhumble, and mortified his flesh by avoiding vain- 


glorious display. So, if the sheep had no objection, he 


doliars.—Investigator. ' 


—It is related of the late Hon. James W. Grime;, 
of Iowa, that once, when making a canvass through 
that State, he arrived at a place where he was not 
known, and, weary with a long ride, fell asleep in his 


chair st the hotel. On awaking, the crowd were i 





making bets that “ old Grimes’’ would not come; dare 
not.as he would be met by Judge , 2 Demoorat, 
and demolished. Concealing his name, he remarked 
that he was going over to the meeting and would 
speak himself, if no one else appeared. The crowd 
responded, ‘‘ We will go over if you make a Demo- 
cratic speech.”’ ‘‘I will do it,’ was the reply, ‘‘ and 
pay every Whig for his time who comes over, if not 
satisfied.’”’ Grimes made his speech. ‘I understand,” 
said he, “these are the sentiments of Grimes, the can- 
didate.’”’ It was not until after they had shouted, 
‘“* We will gofor him,”’ that he informed them, ‘‘ Then 
Iam sure to be elected.”’ 





—On the cars, last summer, a young woman 
arrayed in a shirt waist and a boy’s straw hat, and 
hair cut short and curled, sat quietly reading, when 
an old fellow got on at Bridgeport with a friend. 
Locking about a moment for an entire seat, he espied 


a boy sitting solitary a few seats away, and he coolly ” 


gave the straw-hatted woman a poke, saying, ‘‘ Here, 
you young fellow, just go and sit with that one over 
there—boys can’t be taking up all the seats this way.”’ 
The young lady fronted round with an indignant ex- 
clamation, and the old man looked in perfect astonish- 
ment at the flounced and fluted skirt, out of which 
grew the body of a boy. ‘ Well, did you ever?” said 
he; ‘women’s rights is coming to this, [can’t tell ong 
frcm t’other.”’ 


—M. Garnier has at length sent in his report of 
the state of the Tuileries. Not astone of the ancient 
building can be made to serve again; the whole edifice 
is so completely calcined that the stones crumble 
away at the slightest touch. The general “opinion is 
that the palace was ill-placed, serving as a mask to the 
far finer construction of the Louvre. M. Garnier, 
therefore, proposes to rebuild the two pavilions only, 
leaving thespace between them to be occupied by open 
columns, through which the palace of the Louvre, 
with its great square and gardens, may be seen all 
down the Champs Elysees. 


—Greeley isn’t “sot” at all on that statue. He 
says thatatter he is dead—an event which he does not 
care to hasten, even for the sake of a statue—if any 
one should see fit to pile granite or marble above his 
dust, he can make no objection; but, so long as he 
shall remain in the flesh, he is content with the stones 
thrown at him promiscuously, and would rather.arot 
have them consolidated. 


—Captain Layman, Instructor in Tactics at the 
German Military School at Cassel, in aseries of lectures 
before the students of that Institute, attributes the 
victories of the German armies to the efforts which 
their commanders use to secure the offensive in war, 
and to keep the initiative of movements constantly 
in their own hands. This force is intensified wit's 
every successful exertion of it, while the consciousness 
of being on the defensive has a correspondingly de- 
pressing effect upon the opposite party. 


—“ For six months he has kept me and my child 
from starvation, and I have never seen his face,’”’ said 
a weeping woman, holding a little girl by the hand, as 
she pushed through the throng up to James Fisk’s 
coffin, in the vestible of the Grand Opera House. “ Kept 
us from starving,’’ she repeated, ‘“‘and I want to look 
upon my benefactor!”’ 


—At Norwich, Ct., at a recent descent made by 
one of Mr. Fuller’s divers in the Shetucket, beneath 
the Laurel Hill Bridge, he fell unexpectedly into a 
fissure between the rocks at the bottom, nearly twenty 
feet deep. Here he was assailed by a large animal, 
half serpent and half fish, which snapped viciously, 
at the eye-plates of his helmet, and though repeatedly 
struck with an iron bar, was with difficulty driven 
away. 


— Music at Home.—Mrs. Lyons Chacer—‘ How 
cruel of you to get up so suddenly, dear Mr. Rum- 
bletumski! Is anything wrong with the piano?” Herr 
Rumbietumski (with pardonable severity)—‘‘ No, ma- 
tam, put I vos avraid dat I inderrubted de general 
gonversation!:’ Mrs. Lyons Chacer—‘*‘ Oh dear, no! Not 
atall! Pray go on!’’—Punch. 


—Pepys wrote in his diary, two hundred years 
ago, ‘I sent for a cup of tea, (a Chinese drink), of 
which I never drank before.’’ Last year the great 
gossip’s countrymen swallowed an infusion of about 
160,0C0,000 pounds of this aromatic herb. 


—The eashier of the First National Bank of Tarry- 
town, on making up his accounts at the close of the 
day, discovered a deficiency ef $500, which could not 
be accounted for, and that a $500 bill, which was in the 
drawer when he went to dinner, Was missing. A 
few days after a person engaged in clearing out a 
closet found the $500 bill partly drawn into a mouse- 
hole. 


—Senator Carl Schurz, eighteen years ago, some 
gossip tells, stood on the floor of the United States 
Senate, hardly comprehending the language spoken 
about him. He wrote to his wife, ‘‘ Some day I shall 
stand here and speak in English.” 


—The lover and and physician are both popular 
from the same cause. We talk to them only of our- 
selves. That, I daresay, was the origin of confession— 
egotism, under the name of religion.—Landon. 


—An American lecturer of note solemnly said one 
evcning: ‘“ Paxents, you may have children, or, if you 
have not, your daughters may have."’ 
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The Little Folks, 


PLAYING WORSE. 


HE boys are playing horse! Take care ! 
Here comes the prancing steed! 
As gay a pcny, Iam sure, 
As anyore would need. 








See how | e lifts his dainty feet! 
See how he curves and whirls! 

And see his lovely flow'nz mane 
Of tossing chesnut curl;! 


Hark to the jingle of the bells 
Upon the scarlet reins, 

The sturdy driver holds so firm, 
And guides with so much pains. 


Ho, Bertie boy! not quite so fast 
With your ‘“‘Get up!” and ** Whoa!” 

Your two-year pony must be held 
With gentile reins, you know. 


But it’s too late! Away they run 
Slam-bang against the door; 

And pony, driver, reins and all, 
Are heaped upon the floor. 


Poor little horsie! Bring him here! 
The best place for him now 

Is in his mamma’s arms, I think ;— 
You see he thinks so too. 


So hush your cries, and lie quite still, 
Poor little weary stéed! 
For often in the race of life 


Just such a rest you'll need! S. M. W. 





WHAT MAMMA SAID TO PAPA. 


DIDN’T mean to be listening ; but then I wasx’t 
asleep, and how could [help hearing what mamms 

said to papa? She didn’t speak loud, but leaned close 
to papa, as if she feared her voice might wake me, but 


every word she said went right into my ears. So you 
see I couldn’t help it. 

And what did mamma say? 

Oh, that’s just what ’'m going to tell you. I would 


have been fast asleep in a@ minute more, when I heard 
mamma, who was talking to papa, say, ‘* Hattie,” and 
in a moment I was wide awake. I’m Hattie, you see. 

Then I listened, for how could I help it, and this is 
what mamma said as she leaned close to papa and 
talked to him: 

‘She was so patient and kind with her little cousins. 
She let them have her playthings, and when Lulu let 
one of her dollies fall and a hand got broken off, she 
behaved just like a little lady.”’ 

“ How?” asked papa. 

And mamma said: 

“Of course, poor little Lulu was very sorry when she 
saw the broken hand. Her eyes were full of tears as 
she exclaimed, in a frightened voice, ‘Oh, what have 
I done? It wasa sore trial for Hattie; I could see it 
in her face. Butin an instant she controlled herself, 
and putting an arm around Lulu, said softly and 
kindly, ‘Never mind, dear. It was an accident.’ 
Then, as she picked up the broken hand and looked at 
it, she added checrily, ‘All right; it can easily be 
mended. Mamma will do it so nicely that you will 
hardly be able to tell where it was broken.’ 

“Then Lulu kissed her and looked at her gratefully, 
saying as she did so, ‘I’m so sorry, Cousin Hattie.’ 

*** Don’t let it trouble you a minute,’ Hattie replied. 
‘Accidents will happen. You are not the only one 
who lets things fall. I do it almost every day.’ 

*‘Then they were all happy again, and things went 
on nicely for a good while. But children soon get 


tired of one play and another and like to be changing, « 


and it often happens that they differ about their 
plays. One wants this play and one wants that, and 
most children find it hard to give up their own desires 
to please others. 

**So it happened that Fanny wanted to play blind 
man’s buff, and Lily said she didn’t like it, and was 
tired anyhow. Then Fanny lost her temper and said 
an ugly word to her sister, at which Lily got angry in 
turn, and spoke back harshly. It seemed as if a good 
angel told Hattie just what do. She was between the 
angry sisters in a moment with an arm around each. 

***Qh, don’t! don’t!’ she said, in a sorrowful but 
tender voice. ‘We're all tired of playing, I guess. I 
am. DidIever show you the beautiful little Swiss 
cottages and farmyard Uncle Ned brought home for 
me last winter?’ 

“*No! no! no!’ cried they all, forgetting in an in- 
stant the trouble that had arisen between them. And 
then they all went up to Hattie’s room, and I heard 
no more of them for half an hour. 

“Tt was so sweet and good in our Hattie,’’ mother 
went on saying, ‘‘and made me feel so pleasant and 
thankful. Ifshe had been selfish and cross and incon- 
siderate of her cousins, how differently the day would 
have been spent for them and for us all! They were 
better and happier for their visit, and our daughter, 
in entertaining them, showed herself to be a little 
lady.” 

That was all I heard, but it made me feel so good. I 
hope I am not proud because I did well and was praised 
for it. I'll try not to be, for pride spoils everything, I 
have heard mamma say.—Ghildren’s Hour. 





THE SLEIGH RIDE. 


ON’T you give me aride on your sleizh? I 
have not had a ride all winter.” 

These words were uttered by a little girl, the child 
of very poor parents, to Joel Barclay, a strong, rough 
boy, who was not very much esteemed by his school- 
matcs. He was apt to be “cross and snappish,” as 
they phrased it. 

When she said to Joe, with a timid voice, ‘‘ Won't 
you give me aride on your sled?” he was at first dis- 
posed to reply, ‘“‘No! what business have you to have 
aride?’’ Something seemed to close his mouth against 
the utterance of those words. He turned, and looked 
her full in the face. As soon as his eye met hers, he 
felt kindly towards her, and said, ‘‘ Yes, you shall have 
a ride, and a good long one. Go into the house and 
ect a shawl, or something to keep you warm while on 
the sleigh.” 

She did so. While she was in the house, Joe said to 
himeelf, ‘‘AmI not a fool for giving this girl a ride? 
Ishall never get anything for it. She is little better 
than a poor-house girl.’’ At this moment Margaret 
came cut, with so happy an expression of countenance 
that Jce could not help feeling its influence; and, 
without acknowledging it to himself, he felt that he 
had already got something for his kindness to the poor 
girl. He resolved that he would give her a longer ride 
than he had intended to give. So, having shown her 
how to place her dress around her, and how to hold 
on, he set out for the village, determining to take her 
through the whole length of the street, and home 
again. 

When he came to the schoolhouse, which stood a lit- 
tle eut of the village, he saw a number of boys divided 
into two perties, and throwing snowballs at one 
another. The two parties were supposed to represent 
the British and the Americans. Some of the boys had 
recently been reading an account of the Revolutionary 
War. 

When they saw Joe with his sled and passenger, they 
seemed to forget their separate nationalities, and the 
fact that they were at war. The contending lines 
were at once broken, and all rushed to the street, and 
began to direct their balls against Joe. 

Joe stopped for a moment, and said, ‘‘ You sit still 
while I thrash two or three of the larger boys.” But 
secing that she looked frightened, he started on a run, 
being sure that he could soon get beyond the reach of 
the snowballs. 

Soon after he had got beyond their reach, a gentle- 
man ina fine sleigh met him. He had witnessed the 
attack and the flight. He drew up his reins, and said 
with a smile to Joe, who also stopped, “They were too 
many for you.” 

“J didn’t run because I was afraid of them; I ran 
because she wanted me to, or because she didn’t want 
me to stop and thrash them.” 

“Would you like to go back and settle it with 
them ?”’ 

“T don’t know as there is anything to settle. I don’t 
suppose they meant anything but fun. They didn’t 
throw ather. I felt angry at first; but I don’t think 
they meant any harm.”’ 

“That is the best way to look at it,’’ said the gentie- 
man as he drove on. 

Joe drew Margaret through the village, and then 
took her home. After he had left her, he felt more 
comfortable than he had felt for some time. He had 
performed a benevolent act, and consequently felt the 
better for it. If you wish to have a comfortable feel- 
ing, go and do an unselfish, kind act toward some one, 
especially toward some one that needs it.—The Well- 
Spring. 
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GERTIE’S PARTY. 
ERTIE was ten years old, and thought she was 
old enough to havea party. ‘“ Every other girl 
did,’ she said, and she tired mamma with teasing 
about it. 

At last Mrs. Clay put on her thinking-cap, and sat so 
long that Gertie recited the multiplication-table back- 
ward at least twice. 

“You may have your party, Gertie,” her mamma 
said at last, ‘‘or rather you may come to one that I 
will have for yeu next Wednesday afternoon, and in- 
vite any ten little girls that you would like to have 
come also, only you are not to ask a question until then 
about it. 

Wednesday came, and so did Gertie, and her friend 
Mabel Seal, and nine other little girls, all dressed as 
nicely as careful mammas thought best; and last of 
all, came Mrs. Clay also. 

“For it is my party, you know,” shesaid. ‘“ AndI 
want to tell you a story to begin with.’”’ Nobody ob- 
jected to that, of course, and a good many white hand- 
kerchiefs crept up to the faces as they heard of a poor 
little home in their city that the fire had stslen intoa 
few nights before and eaten'up everything, even to 
the few clothes they had, and scorched a poor little 
baby’s face and hands before ifs mamma could get it 
out. 

“ And I thought,”’ said Mrs. Clay, ‘‘I would make 
some clothes for the poor baby to-day, and if any of 
you wanted to help me you could.” 

In a few minutes the little brass thimbles Mrs. Clay 
provided were fitted on, and tapping against needles 
that were running up sleeves, making cord; or hem- 
ming. ; 

What a@ busy two hours that was before tea, and then 
by eight o’clock they could hardly believe that.a little 








Gress, two aprons and a baby’s gown were really fia 
ished, and their work, too. For by this time Mrs. Clar 
was one of them, she had told so many pleasant stories. 

“Better than a dancing-party, ever so much,” they 
all said. 

“Come next Saturday afternoon and I will tell you 
about the baby,” said Mrs. Clay. 

They came, and when they found the baby there, 
and bright inthe new dress and apron, in spite of the 
burned face, they adopted it at once, and Gertie’s par- 
ty grew into the ‘‘Busy Bees’? who make honty for 
some pcor baby every Wednesday. By honey, I mean 
clothes for the body, and comfort for the heart, and 
they are learning what the dear Saviour meant when 
He said, ‘“‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
—Child’s Wortd. 





RUN FOR THE LILY-PADS. 

OW many of you boys ever went fishing?” 

asked the minister. 

Instantly fifty boys’ eyes sparkled, and fifty boys’ 
hands were raised. 

**How many of you ever fished for pickerel?’’ con- 
tinued the minister. 

Up came most of the hands agam—little hands that, 
as the minister knew, had been nearly every one of 
them guilty of taking what was not theirs; for they 
belonged to boys who were in a Reform School, and 
most of them for stealing, some little, and some much. 

‘Did you ever have any trouble in getting the pick- 
erel to bite?”’ asked the minister. 

“Yes, sir!’’ cried the boys. 

“So have J,’ he replied. ‘Ihave fished for pickorel 
agreat many times; often dn a certain pond behind 
my father’s house, which was very clear and smooth, 
and covered with water-liiies. These flies were very 
beautiful, lying with their pure white petals and golden 
centres on their floating leaves; but I did not like to 
see them, for this reason: when I trailed my line with 
a fat little frog or a nice minnow on it, if I saw a piok- 
erel swim round and round, looking at it, and working 
his mouth and gills, I knew that pretty soon he would 
jump up and snap at the tempting bait, and then I 
had him. If he once began to look, I was sure of him; 
but if, instead, he turned and swam off under a lily- 
pad, as many a fish did, IknewI had lost him, and 
there was no use skimming and dancing my line to 
that fish any longer. 

“Now, boys, I want to tell you, when you see some- 
thing you wish for which is not yours, or when you 
feel like saying a bad word, or going where you know 
you cught not to go, do not stop to look at it or think 
about it, but just run for the lily-pads.""—Apples of 
Gold. 
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WHEN THE Dark ComeEs.—A little girl sat, at twi- 
light, in her sick mother’s room, busily thinking. All 
day ske had been full of fun and noise, and had many 
times worried her poor, tired mother. 

“*Ma,” said the little girl, ‘‘what do you suppose 
makes me get over my mischief, and begin to act geod, 
just about this time every night?” 

“IT do rot know, dear. Can you tell why?” 

‘“* Well, I guess. it’s because this is when the dark 
comes. You know, Iam a little afraid of that. And 
then, ma, I begin to think of all the naughty things 
I’ve done to grieve you, and that perhaps you might 
die before morning; and so I begin to act good.” 

“O1!” thought I, “ how many of us wait ‘till the dark 
comes, in the form of sickness, or sorrow, or troub!e of 
some kind, before we ‘ begin to act good!’ How much 
better to be gocd while we are enjoymg life's bright 
sunshine! and then, ‘when the dark comes ’—as it 
wil], in a measure, to all,—we shall be ready to meet it 
without fear.’’—Weil-Spring. 





SCENE IN A HorsE-Car In Boston.—Gar stops; 
smiling young lady enters; every seat full. An old 
man rises at the other end. 

*“*Q don’t rise,’ said the lovely gii4. 
well stand.”’ 

**T don’t eare whether you set or stand,’’ he repliod 
“T’m going to get out.” 


“T can just as 





PUZZLES. 

Puzzles or Answers should be addressed, ‘Editor Ghrigtian 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the outside, 
* Puzzles.” Answers, to be acknowledged, must be received within 
nine days after the publication of the Puzzles. 





BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 
33 letters 

8, 16, 26, 14, 1, 82, 7, was a grandson of Eli. 

22, 5, 25, 28, 6, 23, was a Jewish Queen. 

31, 27, 13, 18, 8, 24, 2, was one of the Judges of Israel. 

9, 29, 12, 26, was one of the Patriarchs. 

2, 11, 17, 00, 14, 33, 21, isa wild animal, spoken of by Jeremiah. 

5U; 10, 20, 2, 8, 4, 15, 20, 18, 3, 19, was a tribe which occupied the 
southern portion of Canaan. 

The whole is a part of a verse in the Psalms. 

PROBLEM. 

A certain man’s age is equal to the sum of the ages of his two 
sons, and one year besides. The older son’s age is equal to the 
cube root of his brother’s age squared, and multiplied by the 
cube root of his iather’s. The younger son’s ago is equal to 
the square root of his father’s multiplied by two, added to the 
square root of his brother’s multiplied by two, and One year 
taken from it. What are their ages? Luww D. 

DOUBL¥ ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
My first with the cloth and hand you do; 
My next is an animal, seen by you; 
My initials are found in every land; 
My finals are found in every hand. 


ViOLET. 


J.L. Howe. 
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A COLD BATH. 


ULIAN HAWTHORNE writes most appreciat- 
ively on this subject in Appleton’s Journal. We 
have not space to quote the entire article. 

“The next most important consideration is the tub; 
and here we give our voice firmly and unhesitatiagly _ 
for the time-houored ‘sitz.’ True, moderna invention 
and so-called improvement have produced many other 
mcde’s, professing in some iastinces, perhaps with 
truth, to doaway with more or le3s of the difficulties 
and dangers attending complete ablution in a tub of 
the old sitz pattern; but to our mind these arguments 
bear no weight. The very point ia which a cold bath, 
taken at the time and season alluded to, is more in- 
spiriting and trensfiguring than anything else of the 
kind, lies in the fact that it must be attended throuzh- 
out with a certain subdued and enjoyable sense of dis- 
comfort. We have no desire to sink up to our neck ia 
cne of those miniature lakes which are consequent 
upon houses with all the latest improvements in 
plumbiug; still less would we patronise those hybrid 
enormities known as hat-tubs, with their far- 
spreading, treacherous rims, and their mysterious, 
wheezing seats, of nature aud construction inscrata- 
ble. Butabout an old-fashioned sitz-tub there is noth- 
ing excessive, nothing underhand or inexplicable; it 
isas simple and straight-forward asit ishomely. If 
you tip over in it, you know at once precisely why you 
did so; you never feel asif you had been caught in an 
ingeniously laid trap. If, when you squat down in it, 
the water overflows the edge, it at least does soinan 
honorable and fearless manner; if doesn’t sueak out 
of some unexpected back door, only revealing itself, 
after you are through bathing, by a treacherous pool 
on the carpet. Moreover, a sitz- bath inspires to action; 
if you would be washed, you must work for it; it 
ean’t be done bya dip over head and ears ard out 
again. The true luxury ofa cold bath should never 
begin until the bathitself is over; otherwise the enjoy- 
ment will be destroyed by an anticlimax, and the fire 
and excitement of the battle are lost. * * * 

“Tn takinga bath, it is best, perhaps, to look upon 
the water asan honorable and genercus-hearted ene- 


my, beund to dv his hest to frighten and discourage | 


you; while your duty is fearlessly to meet, wrestle 
with, and overcome him. Approached in thisspirit, a 
suecessful bath becomes ennobling and glorious; and 
ihe victory is of that happy kind which necessitates 
no loss of respect for your antagonist, while allowing 
any Gegree of exulting pride in ycur own prowess. 
Besides, the very act of regarding him as one to con- 
tend with will put you in better mood for entering 
upon the contest; your blood will be up, your teeth 
set, and you will not allow yourself to be taken una- 
wares and at disadvantage. 

“By this time you are stripped for the battle, and 
stand hugging yourself on the rug, looking down 
reluctantly upon the foe who lies calmly awaiting you. 
So quiet looks he that you feel piqued, and jar the tub 
with your foot, by way of disturbing his equanimity. 
Straightway he breaks forth intoa broad and dimpling 
smmile, widening over the entire extent of his flat, pel- 
lucid countenance, and dying away so slowly that you 
can hardly be certain whether it has quite disappeared 
orno. But you will do wisely not to pause too long in 
your speculations, lest the temporary warinth brought 
from the comfortable bed vanish quite away, and 
leave you to fight your duel as well as you can alone. 


Mustering up your resolution, you kneel down onone | man nation. 


knee before the tub, resting both hands on the rim. 
Up to the moment ofactual contact with your enemy, 
all your movements are slow and deliberate. You 
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compelled to stand upright, and put first one foot and 
then another into the chilling depths. Tiere you stand, 
all above water covered with goose-flesh, and all below 
aching with the cold. But you are now desperate. 
You have gone too fat to turn back, and all that is 
left for you ismadly and blindly to go through with 
what remains. * * * Dear, dear! it makes us 
shiver even to think of it! The only way is to sit 
down. It’s no use trying any other method; you 
would only protract the agony, and the result would 


-be no better. Let us hasten over the details. * * * 


An involuntary grunt escapes you. The next instant 
you are past grunting. Your heart stops beating. Your 
very soul scems about to escape from you. The icy 
flood has risen around you; it encirsles your waist 
with a freezing ring, shifting agonizingly with every 
movemert you make. Fora few seconds it is dread- 
ful indeed; but then the worst is past. Your breath 
comes back. Speculation returns to youreyes. You 
are even able to close your mouth. Hurrah! the vic- 
tery is won.”’ 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


HE following note, interesting to subscription 
book-publishers, we find in the Boston Journal :— 
The new device by which Ford & Co. design to keep 
their Beecher’s “ Life of Christ’’ out of the bookstores, 
had its efficiency tested some time ago. It was found 
that a dealer in this city had two hundred copies on 
sale, which must have been obtained through some of 
the publishers’ agents. Two copies were secured by the 
publishers, the registered numbers of them ascer- 
tained from private marks, dispatches sent to their 
leading agencies through the country, and in less than 
twenty-four hours from the first discovery the dis- 
honest agent was detected and his supplies cut off. 
The publishers are now ready for the next case of the 
kind. 

—The Italian Government is said to be meditating 
stringent laws for the protection of birds. Indeed it 
is hinted that the maiter will be pressed upon other 
governments, in hope of some adequate international 
legislation. The Italians have the reputationof sin- 
ning morein this particular than any other people. 
Even the nightingales do not escape them. The Aus- 
trian law, which punishes boys for robbing nests either 
of eggs cr young birds, covers the case very well. 

—A recent official report states that last year there 
were 10,060 doctors in Russia. Of this number 6,113 
held public appointments and 4,586 confined themselves 
to private practice. This gives about one doctorto 
7,182 of the inhabitants, There are districts in Russia 
where there is no doctor within less than a day’s jour- 
ney, aud in some parts it is probable that there is still 
greater difficulty in obtaining medical aid. 

—An important reform in railway traveling is 
speken of by the London Globe. It states that there 
is some probability of the commodious railway cars 
in use on the American lines being adopted in Eng- 
land. They will be fitted up with sleeping apartments, 
and perhaps Gining-saloons. The estimated cost of 
each is about three thousand pounds. 


—The German journal, Jm Neun Reich, declares 
that the Czarewitch of Russia takcs every opportunity 
to express his dislike of Germans, and has repeatedly 
behaved in the most offensive manner towards Prince 


| Reuss, the German Ambassador at St. Petersburgh, 
| and even towards higher representatives of the Ger- 


—A London physician, rendered suspicious by nu- 


| merous failures in vaccination, sub/ected some of the 


bend over the watery chasm, and behold your own | 


phy:riegnomy, darkened by shadow, and variega:ed 
with white paint and patches of tin, gazing we fully up 
at yot, with tumbled hair and sleepy eyes. Mortitied 
and indignant at so ridiculous a caricature, you set your 
teeth with sudden resolution, and, pausing a moment to 
iakea good breath, and bending up your energies to 
their full height, you, with one movement, bring your 
other knee to the ground, spread your arms to their 
widest extent, and plunge your head down—down, 
into the shivery depths, until the crown rests upon the 
hard bottom of the tub. My stars! how quick your 
breath comes, and how you seem to curl all over with 
tension and excitement! The battle has begun, and 
now every motion is rapid, decisive, and almost con- 
vulsive. Raising your soaking head, the hair falls 
down over eyes and forehead, and streams rush bewild- 
eringly over nose and mouth, and fall pattering into 
thetub. Your eye? are shut frantically tight, and you 
grope blindly about for the sponge with one hand, 
while the other upholds you in your bending posture. 
Having grasped the object of your search, you thrust 
it into the heart of your antagonist, and then squeeze 
it violently against the back of your neck, passing it 
thence over your head and face, scrubbing, and, at the 
same time, soaking up some of the over-abundant 
moisture. You are now able to open your eyes ouce 
more, and through the tumultuous disturbance of the 
water you catch detached glimpses of a red face and 
plastered hair; the features screwed up into distorted 
expression of breathlessness and discomfort. Never- 
theless, you take courage, tor ae begun is half 
ended. * *. * 

“‘ And row the moment has re oe It is the most 
awkward as well as the most trying of all. You feel 
an instinctive desire, of course, to huddle yourself into 
as close quarters as possible, by-way of defence against 
the cold-blooded attacks of your foe; but now you are 








prepared quills which he had purchased at a respecta- 
ble druggist’s to careful microscopic examination, and 
found that instead of waccine virus on the quills, 
there was only a little starch, with traces of saliva. 


—In Alton Locke there is a vivid picture of the 
way the London sewers in the poor quarters of Lon- 
don breed pestilence. It now appears that a majority 
of the physicians to the Prince of Wales attribute his 
recent fever to sewer gas. Another illustration of the 
link between poverty and wealth. 


—A San Francisco woman has maintained her 
right to wear bloomers and drink whisky at a public 
bar, by throwing a tumbler at the head of a male 
tyrant who ventured to question this simple privilege 
and defending herself with a revolver when he at- 
tempted to retaliate. 

—A widow in Lancaster, Ohio, recently received 
a check fora large sum of money from a Cincinnati 
banker, who said it was morally due her for a kind- 
ness which her late husband had done him in his 
youth. Usually such events are * the stuff that dreams 
are made of.”’ 

—Mr. Lawrence, the author of Guy Livingstone, 
and Mr. Williams, a member of the English Parlia 
ment, are now in this country for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the real state of the famous Emma Silver 
Mime. 

—England has purchased the right to the White- 
head-Fish torpedo at a cost of $75,009. Itis said to 
work marvelously, and the Admiralty look to it as a 
sure defense azainst any possible German invasion. 


—The Quakers distributed in money or its equiva- 


lents something like four. million francs among the’ 


sufferers of France during the late war. 


—The cost of l'ving in Paris now largely exceeds 
the average of living in London, and is beginning to 
app:oach American standards, 














—The victims of pulmonary complaints may de- 
rive possible comfort from the fact that certain Paris 
physicians declare that horse-flesh is an excellent and 
permanent remedy for chest troubles. 


—A Western exchange says: “ There is a farmor 
in this county who, years ago, when a boy, blacks: 
boots in Chicago for aliving. Heis now worth $15), 
and owns three dogs.”’ 


—It is understood that the Pope will shortly issue 
an encyclical on Pubtic Instruction in its relations to 
Church and State. The Pope is admiraby qualified to 
do just that thing. 

—The funds raised by the people of Pittsburgh in 
18€3, to fortify the city against Lee’s invasion, have 
been voted by the contributors to the charitable in- 
stitutions of the city. 


—Philadelphia has discovered a need for a new 
Federal Court-house and post-office, and a delegation 
of its solid men has gone to Washington to beg a half 
willion therefor. 

—In 1846 M. Thiers declared that railways were 
not suited to France. He preferred a vehicle a la 
Louis XIV. He has been something of a slow coach 
ever since. 

—The workingmen of Russia are organizing tem- 
perance associations. The reform commenced in cear- 
tain silver works at Moscow. It is a golden work in 
itself. 


—The “ Great Eastern,” according to a plausible 
rumor, is shortly to run between Hamburgh and this 
city as an emigrant steamship. 

—The Emperor of Germany has been suffering 
lately from severe hoarseness, cold and headache. 





Financial, 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were quite active until ‘oe latter part of 
the week, when they became rather dull. The excitement conse- 
quent on the English flurry aboutthe Alabama claims has entirely 
subsided, and although the foreign bankers are not yet purchasing 
with their accustomed freedom, they are not selling so freely as 
they did when the points of the American “ Case” first became 
generally known. ‘The business in the New5s has been quite 
large during the week. 

STATE SECURITIES have been dull and the prices not very firm. 
Virginias have fallen off a fraction, but North and South Carolinas 
and Tennessees are reasonably firm. The Virginas are affected by 
the action of the Legislature in passing a resolution forbidding 
the receipt of Coupons in payment of taxes on the Consolidated 
Bonds. Holdersof Georgia Bonds issued since 1858 are notified to 
present their bonds for examination by the New York Committee. 

MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS have been and are irregular and fluctu- 
ating, with some indications of strength atthe close. Rumors set 
afloat, doubtless in the interest of speculators have unsettled the 
market. The item of the week is, perhaps, found in a resolution of 
the Governing Committee of the Exchange, that the late issue of 
50,000 shares of stock by the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Co. 
is nota “good delivery” and will not be dealt in by the Hxchange 
until a satisfactory registry is established, and the usual thirty- 
days’ notice of issue given. 

GOLD has fallen with the decline of the Treaty excitement and is 
quoted at pretty steady rates. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE is quoted at 1094 @100% for prime 6) days, and 
110@110% for short sight. 

The following table shows the highest New York quotations from 
Saturday,Feb. 10, to Saturday, Feb. 17: 





































Gold,... ° eecne . Jowest 110%),1104%110% 110: 
y S076 I Te 10838 Tans 
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¥ 110%, 11 
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N. ¥.C. & Hudson Riv. con. ‘stock... cosecesecag’l sine se: 5 Re 4 
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PRODUCE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce for the sory were 
as follows: 
Barley, bush., 52,000 Gut-mnonta pks., ne Leather, anid 53,302 
Beans, bbls., '- » 7,886 | Dre ssed Hogs, 81231| Malt, bush, - - 
Beef, pkgs., - - Z8, ge ty -- Sass 0 5) 
} me edige S.,- 10, oe our, bbis., - a Peas, bush., - 1,55) 
Chee se. Dias, - 10,180 Hops,bales, - - 
Corn, bush., Lard,tes. - - —| Tobacco, hhd: 
Corn’ Meal, "pbls., 5.630 Lard, i = = 818 oe. pks., &., 1,203 
Cotton, gal, bag 99.018 Pore i - = "Tae | Whee sales, - “3 
= 8. - = ° 
rass Seed, Beh dot ed fruit, pks., ‘— ete 


"one Prices aaa for the week ending Saturday, Feb. 11, 
were as fellows: 
Flour and Meal. 





State Extra, ¥ bbl., - - 6.70@7.10| Genesee Extra, ¥ bbl. 
Super. ¥ DDI, - €.15¢6.50 | Southern 8.392165 
Western ¥ extra, bd 10.25 | Rye Flour, * b.. R “bbl. 4.5793.14 
aper, @ bui:, 7.15 | Corn Meal, ® bbl. - ~ ~ 3,50@4.08 
Btate Choice, # bbl, -' - -——1 Backwheabfiour bbl., - Peet 
Grain. 


Wheat, Wh: west, # bus. 1.65@1.80 | Oats, # 
* a & Am. west,’ 


Rye, # — ‘hie 324 neste 


Peas, # bush., - - - -1 
Beans, # bush.. =< 


visions. oh | ' 
Baoon, vm - 2 = tas 
Mara ulorondered.#® + 8% 
Butter, wae. 2 * y 2 = 
Cheese, 34Yo@tic 
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CIRCULATION. 
The regular weekly circulation 
of “The Christian Union” is 


Over 85,000 Copies, 
and steadily rising. 

The eirculation is greater by 
thousands than that of any other 
religious weekly published in 
America. The advantage of ad- 
vertising in it is therefore appa- 
rent, 

ADVERTISING RATES. 
Inside pages, . 75 cents per line. 
Outside, ‘ 7 . $1.00 = = 
Business Notices, “‘read- 

ing matter type,” . $1.50 perline. 

A liberal discount is made er repeated 
insertions. 

Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge 
of the Advertising Department, 

Advertiser¥ents must be handed in 
ky the Saturday before issue. Address 
“ Advertising Department.” 

J. B. FORD & CoO., 
hese 27 Park Piace. 





iB USI NESS NOTI CES. 


For the safe enke ettaten von aireutananiih 
of Money, and advantageous exchange of Gov- 
crnment Bonds, we recommend the SIX PER 
CENT. BONDS OF 'THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY. Principal and interest 
payable in gold; interest payable May and 
November. 

Denominations, $1,000, $500 and $100, coupon 
or registered. 

Price 94 and accrued interest. 

Also the CENTRAL PACTFIC6 per cent. BONDS, 
interest payable January and July, which we 
buy and seH at current market price. 

We buy and sell Government Securities, and 
execute orders at the Stock Exchange: allow 
interest (at 4 per cent.) on deposits, make col- 
lections, &c. FISK & HATCH, 

HARVEY FISK, 5 Nassau Street. 

A. 8S. HATCH,. 





A Safe and Profitable 


investment. 
BANKING HOUSE OF 
JAY COOKE & CO. 


Wext month the Treasury will pay off Forty 
Millions additional of the 5-20s of 1862. Hold- 
ders of these who desire to exchange them for 
a bond of equal safety, and at the same time 


increase their annual income nearly ONE- | 


THIRD, will do well to investigate the merits 
of the 7-30 GoLp Bonps of the NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

These securities, the present price of which 
is Par and accrued interest in currency, are 
selling rapidly for cash and in exchange for 
5-20s, and we commend them to investors as 
confidently as we have always commended the 
tonds of the United States Government. 





! classes of investors, for no bonds tie tive 


| SERVATIVE INVESTORS 


A POPULAR NEW ENGLAND 
SECURITY. 


The COMPLETION and S@CCESSFUL OP- 
ERATION of nearly ONE-HALF the VER- 
MONT DIVISION of the PORTLAND AND 
OGDENSBURG RAILROAD, has given to 
these NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES in- 
creased popularity among all classes of in- 
vestors. The road has been completed at a 
ecst FAR WITHIN the ORIGINAL ESTI- 
MATES, and the business of the line—largely 
in advance of the most sanguine expectations 
of its best friends—justifies all statements of 
the value of the local business—that INDE- 
PENDENT OF ALL OTHER RESOURCES, 
THE LOCAL BUSINESS IS MORE THAN 








SUFFICIENT TO PAY ALL OPERATING | 


EXPENSES and INTEREST OBLIGATIONS. 


The success of this enterprise and its flatter- | 
ing prospects authorizes our saying to all | 


SEEKING ABSOLUTE SAFETY for their in- 
vestments, rather than HIGH RATES OF IN- 
TEREST (WHICH VERY RARELY ACCOM- 


PANY EACH OTHER), that we can recom- | 


mend with absolute confidence the joint sink- 
ing tund bonds ef the three corporations 


8 Per Cent. Cold. 
Interest Payable Quarterly, 


FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX, 


93 per cent. upon the Investment. 


SIXTY PER CENT. MORE INCOME THAN UP- 
ON GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


And an Undoubted Security. 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund Bonds. 
(COUPON AND REGISTERED.) 


ISSUE LIMITED TO $16,300 PER MILE, 
In Denominations of $1,009, $500 and $100, 
OF THE 


Logansport, Crawfordsville, and 
Southwestern Railway 
of Indiana. 
Price 95 and Accrued Interest. 
This Road, 92 miles in length, 70 of 
which are m actual operation, runs 


| southwesterly from Logansport to 
| Rockville, passing centrally through 


composing the VERMONT DIVISION of the | 
PORTLAND AND OGDENSBURG TRUNK | 
RAILROAD LINE, the most important link ina | 


| line shorter by more than Fity Miles than any 


other between the Great Lakes and the Seaboard, 
having three independent sources of revenue 
—a LOCAL, THROUGH, AND PLEASURE 
BUSINESS— either of which is sufficient to 
guarantee the safety of its securities. 
Its bonds have become populer with all 
mare 
ket offer equal security and profit to those having 
Five-Twenties and other high-priced securi- 
ties to convert. MANY OF THE MOST CON- 
in the country 
have SUBSCRIBED LARGELY to this POPU- 
LAR LOAN, and the balance remaining un- 
sold, it is believed, will be rapidly absorbed. 
The bonds are in denominations of $1,000, 
$500, and $160, and cannot be issued for more 
than $20,000 per mile of road. The interest 





five of the wealthiest and most produc- , 


out railway facilities, and penetrating 
for Twelve Miles at its Seuthern ter- 
minus the celebrated Block Coal Fields 
of Parke county, it affords the shortest 
existing outlet to Chieago, 
Detroit, Fort Wayne, Logansport, and 
all other intermediate points for the 


| Block Coal (now in such large de mand), 


Lumber, Cattle, Grain, ‘and other sur- 


| plus products of this rich Agricultural 


/ at 95 and accrued interest in en 


(Six Per Cent. Gold) is payable semi-annually, | 


free of Government Tax, principal also re- 
deemable in gold in 1891, and are offered until 
further notice at 9) and accrued interest in 
currency. 
For further information, pamphlets, inaps, 
ete., apply to the Financial Agents, 
1 & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
Vt.; FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway, New 
Yerk; FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 118 Milk 


| Street, Beston; FAIRBANKS & EWING, 715 


They are secured by a First and ONLY mort- | 
| THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AND ISSUED FOR 


gage upon 2,000 MILES OF RAILROAD, ITs 
EQUIPMENT AND EARNINGS, and,in ADDITION, 
as fast as the Road is built, upon 500 acres of 
land to every $1,000 Bond, or 23,000 acres to 
every mile of road. 

The extent of this grant is greater than ALL 
THE NEW ENGLAND STATES AND MARYLAND, 
and its value, taken at the average at which 
other railroads have sold their land grants, is 
OVER THREE HUNDRED MILLIONS OF DOI- 
LARS, Or TREBLE the possible cost of the Road 
and issue of the Bonds. 

These Bonds are thus a first-class Railroad 
Bond combined with a Real Estate Mortgage 
on Jand worth at.least twice the amount of the 
Company’s liabilities. 

Northern Pacifics are issued in denomina- 
tiens from $100 to $10,000, coupon and regis- 
tered, and their heavy sales in this country 
and Europe assure the rapid construction of 
the road. 

The Bonds are FREE FROM U.S§8. TAX, have 
80 years to run, principal and interest pay- 
able IN GOLD at the Banking Houses of Jay 
Cooke & Co. 

All marketable securities received in ex- 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; GEORGE OP- 


DYKE &Co., 
York. 


STATE OF NEW 
Y PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
GOLD BONDS 


YORK, 


$20,000 PER MILE. 


This road forms the shortest and most direct 
route from the great anthracite and semi-bitumin- 
ous coal fields of Pennsylvania into the central part 
of this State, and will run in connection with tho 
New York Central Road, which it crosses at Cayuga 
Bridge. Traversing, as it does, the finest and most 
populous agricultural district, generally known as 
the ‘GARDEN OF THE STATE,” its local traffic will 
be large, but its greatest source of revenue will be 


from its coal business. The road is being rapidly 
| built, and will be in active operation during this 


year. From our knowledge of this enterprise, and 
after most thorough investigation, we most con- 
fidently recommend the Bonds as a safe invest- 


Bankers, 25 Nassau Street, New | 


and Mineral section of the State. 

For the present we offer a limited 
number of these First Mortgage Bonds 
rreney, 
Bonds 
at the 


or will exehange them for U.S. 
or other marketable securities 
rates of the day. 


| tive counties of Indiana, hitherto with- | 


Toledo, | 


At the above price these Bonds yield | 


to the investor 60 per cent. more income 
than the Bonds of the United States, 
and we unhesitatingly recommend 
them to all classes of investors as offer- 
ing the most ample security and liberal 


St. Johnsbury, | returns. 


Further and full particulars, with 


| pamphlets and Maps, furnished by us 
| on personal or written application. 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 
No. 12 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 


| FINANCIAL AGENTS OF THE COMPANY. 


Cayuga Lake Railroad, | 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
10 to 12 Per Cent. Interest. 


We offer for sale the bonds of COUNTIES, 





price list. 
Other securities taken in exchange at their high- 
est market values. Persons having Bonds fur sale 


| are requested to communicate with us. 





ment. We offer, for the present, the Bonds at 90 | 
' and accrued interest in currency, 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 


NO. 10 WALL ST. 





' Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 


change without expense to the investor, at | 
| Our 


their highest current value. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 


For sale by Banks and Bankers generally 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


(\HARTERED BY THE 
UNITED STATES. 


ie FREEDMAN’S SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY. 
A NATIONAL y ty? 7 
WIRWEET crery thirty date it doen Bix P 
every le er 
Cent. Compound Interest Cer 
= on demand. A 


onfidential. Deposits D 
terest due. Interest Ly ~ =f P check to parties out 


of the city, if desired SAMI BARRIS 
Manager. 
- JoHX J. ZUILLY, Cashier. 9 





No. 41 Lombard St., London. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


| ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES. 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 


Circular Letter for Travelers, 


Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
at a of our Offices, or through’ our correspond- 
ents. 

At our LONDON BANKING HOUSE, arrangements 
have been made for the reception o: 

AMERICAN TOURISTS, 

with due attention to their correspondence and the | 
latest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 





Whether yom. wish to Buy or Sell, 
rite to 


Road Charles | Ww. Hassler, 
Bonds. —e “owe York, 





W.N. COLER & CO 
Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Bon 
No. 11 W all St... New Yor ke 


ALL TAXES PAID. 


We think very highly of, and recommend 
to all classes of Inv estors, 
The Connecticut Valiey Railroad 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
¢ PER CENT. BONDS, 
FREE OF ALL TAXES in Connecticut; free 
of income tax everywhere. Interest payable Jan- 


uary and July in New York. Road finished and 
running; stock paid up larger than mortgage; mort- 


| gage positively limited to one million dollars; road 


already employed to its utmost capacity, and earn- 


| ing more than its mortgage interest and all ex- 


: 
| 
| 


penses. 
For sale, at 95 and interest by 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CoO., 
BANKERS, No. 1% PINE 8T., NEW YORK. 
Send all letters to Post-office Box No. 3 087. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT, 


Paying {i Per Cent. 
PER ANNUM. 


. 
BONDS or GREENE COUNTY 
State of Missouri, 
(which County includes Springtield, the largest 
and most flourishing City in the State 
south of St. Louis). 





Above Bonds mature in 19 years; rate of interest 
| 8percent., payable February and August, at Na- 


! tional Park Bank, New York; price 90 cts., and ac- 


crued interest. 

Pamphlets, &c., with fu particulars, or any fur- 
ther information furnished upon application, 
either personally or by letter. 


QWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
BANKERS, 
No. 16 Wall St., New York, 


INSURANCE. 
‘MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE C®., 


NEWARK, N. J. 





Statement, January Ist, [872. 












hhc raicttmabehaincienerhes wiwacall "221 »212,733 93 
moos ived for Premiums dur- 
ing the year 1871............ $5, 553,244 81 
Received for Interest durin 
CRO: FORE Bit lecccccscesscesese At OS 33 
Re ceive d for — dur- 
ing the year 1#71. 877 18 
Total Receipts for 1871....£6.972,08 82 82 
Paid Claims by 
DOE, vocees- v2.00 $1,554,428 O1 
Paid Endowments 25,000 W 
Paid Surrendered 
Policier.......... 180,554 10 
Peid Advertising 
and Printing.. 55,255,49 
Faid Continge nt 
EXpeMses.....00: B8485 47 
Paid Po e and 
Esckenge........ 10,468 81 
Paid Tu xe canal In- 
ternal Revenue. 87,42 16 
Paid Commissicn 
to Agents « = 450,R41 wf 
Paid 
Fees... * Hy 47% Ik 
Paid Annvities... 30 WU 
Paid Feturn Pre- 
miums.... oson # 2 An, 4° 0 44 AS 42,908 45 2,022,061 86 
aa cansiaieds aetaaiat aaa 
$25,241,795 $1 
ASSETS 
Corhen] ane S224 34 
EE a eee “442 25 
United Ste oe Securities Moc... 155120) 00 
Bizte, pas A os ISJ 40 OY 
3 nds ane rt 95),25 
chee ny Be om . 5.551.855 72 
r 1,450 17 
101,221 @ 
——$—-—— 23,741,705 81 
Interest due and veerued.... 490,42 91 
Premiums due, not yet re- 
ceived,on issue sprincipaliy 
ef November and Decem- 
DO iinndcisepnartnckocancssens 35003 72 STAR 


$2. 1.09% 1,220 “a4 


®” The Dividend of Return Premiums declared 
by the Directors in 1871 will be paid to the assured, 
upon the equitably adjusted percentage plan, as 
their P remiums fall duc in 1872, in conformity with 
the rules of the Company. 








LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


EDWARD A. STRONG, Nee’y,? 


H. N.C bo hela 
BENT. C. MILLER, Treas, ‘ Vv 


ice Pres't. 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, State Agent, 


Eastern District of New York, 
137 Broadway, New York. 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 
OFFICE OF THE 


; 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CoO., - 
NEW YORK, January 26, 1871. 5 


: The Trustees, sy conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
TOWNSILIPS, CITIES and SCHOOL DISTRICTS | 
at prices that will yield interest at the rate of 

twelve per cent. perannum. Send for a de&criptive | 


Total amount of Marine Premiums..... 


pany, submit the mg Statement of its affairs 
on the 3lst Dece mber, 1871 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from Ist Jan., 1870, to 3ist Dec., 1870.. 
Premiums on Policies not marked 0 
Ist January, 1870 


- $5,270,690 09 
2,155,723 G4 
$7,426,413 73 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off a Ist January, 

70 





1870, to 3lst December, 187U.............4 5,392,738 55 
Losses paid during the same period..... $2,253, 590 39 39 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.. #1 063,26 203 87 57 





The Company has the following Geeste, viz. 
United States and State of New 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. * 6s 843-740 00 
——% secured by stocks. and other- 


sch (aR Adenine asst mnnbasedaemenbaie ee 2,377,350 00 

Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.. 217,500 OU 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims 

due the C ompany, estimated at........ 352 03 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 2 x 915 95 

GE BD PEs esseccnsccensestescesescsncese 316,125 45 

Total amount of Assets®................ $14,183,983 43 


Six per cent. interest on Ohe outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their egal representatives, on and ufter Tues- 
dey, the Seventh of February next. 
The e utstanding certificates of the issue of 1867, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
yt Shei legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
the Seventh ef February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease. The certifi- 
cates to be yroduced atthe time of payment, and 
canceled. Upon certificates which were issued (in 
red scrip) for gold premiums such yayment of in- 
eee and redemption will be in gold. 
dividend of Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


Fourth ef April next. 


JOHN D. JONES, 
> 


| R. WARREN WESTON, 


| 
| 


By at ag ag the Board 

M CHAPBEAR, Secretary. 
TRU STEES : 

BOGERT, 
Sanwa ) 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, JR., 
JAMES Low, 
Cc. A. HAND, 
B. J. HOWLAND, 
BENJ. BABCOCK, 
Rost. B. MINTURK, 
GORDON W. BUNTHAM, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
Gnonen 8. — PHENSON, 
VM. H. WE 

RoLERT L. STUART, 
SHEPPARD GANDY, 
RoBeEerT L. TA YLOR, 
WILLIAM EF. BUNKER, 
SAMUEL L. MITCHERL, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
ye #4 BURDETT, 


CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. MOORE, 
HENRY Colt, 

Wma. C. PICKERSGILL, 
LEWIS CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 


ROYAL PHELPS, 
CALEB BARSTOW, 

A. P. PILLOT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
Rost. C. FERGUSEON, 
DAVID LANE, 

JAMES BRYCE 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
WM. STURGIS, 


EX. V. 
JOu.N D. JONES. Prosident. 
CHA LES | DEN NNIS, Vice-President. 


iM KE, Vice-President, 
y Dp. ¥ When Vice-President. 
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is Farm and Garden. 








CLIPPING HORSES. 


OT long since Mr. Bergh protested against the 
modern practice of clipping horses, on the 
ground that it was cruel. He requested the opinion of 
James C. Catternach, a well-known veterinary sur- 
geon, and received the following reply: 

“T consider clipping highly beneficial to horses that 
are called on to do fast work, such as road-horses, ete. 
From my observation they immédiately commence to 
improve in condition, feed better; the lean horse will 
get fat; they will not perspire so much when worked 
hard; can perform more work with greater ease than 
before being clipped. Clipping has such a happy re- 
sult that I consider it a tonic superior to any that can 
be found in the pharmacopoeia; it strengthens the ab- 
Sorbents of the skin; allows the animal to perspire 
with greater freedom. Heis not so liable to take cold af- 
ter ahard drive; returns to his stable with a beautiful 
glow over his whole frame; is easily rubbed dry, and 
will not break out in a sweat when blanketed and 
placed in his stall. * * The trotting horse that is 
clipped is, as a general rule, well taken care of. His 
owner provides him with warm blankets, and when 
he stops on the road heis wrapped up in them, and the 
greatest care is taken to prevent him irom taking cold. 
1 do not advocate the clipping of horses that have only 
todo slow work, nor the “hack” that may have to 
stand for hours atatimeon the public squares, his 
owner waiting for a job; but for the gentleman’s road- 
horse I consider it an act of humanity to relieve him of 
his heavy coat. Clipp ng horses has been practised for 
a number of years, and has now become popular. — It 
hashad a fair trial, and if gentlemen did not find it 
beneficial they would not run the risk of adopting it 
in horses that cost them many thousands of dollars.’’ 

This is a sensible view of the question. For our own 
part we prefer the beautiful gloss of the well-groomed 
natural coat of a horse to the odd, dull shade always 
produced by clipping. <A clipped horse must be an 
aristocrat or a sporting character if he would be com- 
fcrtable. , 

PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


iw Mr. Bergh failed to establish his position with 

regard to clipping, he has every reason to rejoice 
over the growing usefulness of the society over which 
he so ably, if somewhat fanatcally presides. . His 
books show that during the year 1871, 357 convictions 
were obtained under the act for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. Of these 333 were for the ill-treat- 
ment of horses, including beating in its various forms; 
driving horses with wounds or sores under the harness, 
and driving lame horses. Twenty-five convictions 
were obtained against the keepers of slaughter-houses, 
cow-stables, and the like. In addition to the cases 
which have been brought before the courts, over 500 
lame and sick horses have been turned out of harness, 
their owners being simply warned. Sixty-five over- 
loaded trucks have been stopped. Day and night raids 
have been made on different stage and car routes, and 
much barbarous treatment of animals has undouvtedly 
been prevented. B.sidoo ene large staff connected 
with the ccutral office, the Society has a force of 27 
agents employed outside of the city, who are engaged 
in carrying out the provisions of the laws. Mr. Bergh 
is doing a good work, and can well afford to let us 
laugh at him when he makes mistakes, or is carried 
by his humane zeal farther than the average American 
is capable cf following. We hope that Mr. Bergh has 
seen and pondered the prophecy of Mr. Mechi, who 
forsees the time when our cattle will be housed in eoy- 
ered and paved yards, where they will be kept con- 
stantly; fed with a considerable variety of food, seas- 
oned with condiments; and thus rendered, happy, fat, 
and healthy. 


Tue WoMEN’s HomMEsTEAD LEAGUE.—The legis- 
lature of Massachusetts has granted a charter to the 
Women’s Economical Garden Homestead League 
whose constitution and by-laws are published, setting 
forth the objects of the association, and soliciting sub- 
scriptions to the financial department thereof. The 
League proposes the purchase, with the aid of subscrip- 
tions, of tracts of land to be laid out in villages, each 
house having a garden attached, and being the happy 
home of a free and independent woman. Women will 
be the sole inhabitants and governesses of these vii- 
lages, they will cultivate the soil, and if they want to 
vote willdo so. The World in the excellent agricul- 
tural department of its weekly edition thus comments 
on the constitution of the league: ‘The origin- 
ator of the league seems to be a maiden lady of 
mature years, and to this fact may perhaps be im- 
puted her conviction that women can attain their 
highest development only in a state of complete isola- 
tion from men. The provision that “any man not 
under fourteen years”? may contribute money to the 
league, but shall not in consequence be permitted to 
vote, is evidently inspired by virgin ignorance. Men 
under fourteen are, to say the least, by no means nu- 
merous, and in prohibiting them from voting the 


precaution and atthe same time opened the gates of 
her garden homes to the destructive small boy, who is 
nowhere mentioned in the whole course of the consti- 
tution or by-laws.” 

* 


THE Rooster.—Here is what Josh Billings says 


abeut him: “There is a grate variety ov pedigree 


amung the rooster race, but when you comerightdown 
to grit, and throw all outside influences overboard, 
there aint nothing on earth nor under it that can out- 
style, out-step, out-brag. or out-pluck a regular Ban- 
tum rooster. 


They don’t weigh more than thirty 





ounces, but they make az much fuss az a ton. I have 
seen them trying to pick a quarrel with a two-hoss 
wagon, and don’t think they would hesitate to fight a 
meeting-house if it wus the least sassy to them.” 





FACTS AND RUMORS. 


R. NYE, of Nevada, intimated the other day, 

during the Senate debate on Amnesty, that Mr. 
€churz was an ignorant foreigner, and said that he 
(Mr. Nye) ‘‘ would keep them (the rebel leaders) brows- 
ing on the outside till their hair grew as’ long as 
Nebuchadnezzar’s, and if that was not statesman- 
ship then he did not know anything about it.” 


—There is a snow-blockade on the Union Pacific 
Railroad which bids fair to check transit for some time 
to come. The Government has dispatched food trains 
for the relief of the blockaded passengers. People are 
beginning to take the Isthmus route again. 


—We quite expected it! Here is a Fort Wayne 
man who writes to the Cincinnati Enquirer the long- 
looked for announcement, which is joyfully copied by 
the Democratic papers, that Leet, of General Order 
fame, is a cousin of Mrs. Grant. 

—The Postmaster-General’s circular, asking people 
1o write the county as well as the town and State in 
the supercription of letters, has, it is said, greatly in- 
creased the sale of atlases. 


—The West Virginia “ Panhandle” longs to be- 
come a part of either Pennsylvania or Ohio. Such a 
step, it is declared, would enhance the value of prop- 
erty twenty-five per cent. . 


requests all societies and committees to send an ac- 
count of their donations in case of their omission in 
the February Report. 


—Itis said that some speculative physicians in a 
Western city have made a *‘ corner”’ in vacine matter, 
by purchasing all that there is in the market, and are 
now growing rich on the proceeds. 

—The Harvard students are organizing a reading- 
room among themselves. Active canvassing has 
ainassed two hundred dollars for the purpose. 

—The Missouri State debit will be paid in green- 
backs rather than coin, the Legislature having over- 
ridden the Governor’s veto. 

— Enough supplies have reached Chicago to insure 
against suffering for food and clothing during the 
remainder of the winter. 

—A bale of “strict middling cotton” done up in 
the Russian and American colors, was presented to 
Alexis at Memphis. 

—In New Jersey they are already preparing for 
the 100th anniversary of American Independence. 

—Affairs are quiet in Spain. That is to say, 
no Cabinet crisis has occurred within a fortnight. 


—The President has decided to abolish the General 
Order system as at present conducted. 

—The Canadian papers are unexpectedly mod- 
erate in discussing the Alabama claims case. 

—New prosecutions of journalists are authorized 
by the French Assembly. 

—Several Communist refugees from France have 
been arrested in Spain. 

—Toronto, Canada, is to havea prison “exclusively 
for ladies.”’ 





Publishers’ Department, | 


New York, February 21, 1872. 


/ 








THE PREACHING OF WOMEN. 
O* our first page this week our readers will find 

extracts from Mr. Beecher’s sermon of a week 
ago. apropos of the excitement in the Presbyterian 
churches of Brooklyn, concerning the preaching of 
Miss Smiley in Dr. Cuyler’s pulpit. 

Many of our subscribers already receive Mr. 
Beecher’s sermons every week, being subscribers 
also to Plymouth Pulpit, which gives sermons and 
prayers in neat pamphlet form. The regular price 
of this is Three Dollars per year; to Christian Union 
subscribers, however, we send it on the payment of 
Two Dollars. Read the advertisement in another 
place, giving full details concerning it. 








PLymovutH Putrit.—Is a weekly pamphlet, vary- 
ing from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, on fine 
paper, Mr. T. J. ELuinwoon’s verbatim phonographic 


' ‘onlh | reports of the Rev. HENry WARD BEECHER’s Sermons. 
framer of the constitution has taken an unnecessary | 


Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 
many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, 
and the hymns sung (‘‘ Plymouth Collection”’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos “ Wide 
Awake” and “Fast sa ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing,—to those who ask for it, (33.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now asubscriber to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
who wil! send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for 
i —— UNION (with the pair of Om CHRoMOs) 
Tree to each, 











FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 

ANY of our Agents, on delivering the chro- 

mos, were constantly asked by subscribers to 

furnish frames forthem. Butthe unregulated prices 

which were charged, in numerous instances, we find 

to have made dissatisfaction reflecting on the pub- 
lishers of this paper. . 

At considerable trouble, therefore, we have made 
arrangements by which frames for our premium 
chromos may be had by Subscribers from the Can- 
vassing Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform 
rate of charges, per frame: , 
No. 1 Black Walnut Frame with 


34-inch Gilt molding, $1.95 
oe “ 


2 “ ‘ ‘ 1.50 
3 “ “ “ “ “ “ 1.85 
No. 1 Full Gilt Frame, 13-inch, 1.49 
2 “ “ ‘ 2 “ 1.80 
3 " * Mir Belgian pattern, 2% 


Specimens of these frames will be shown by the 
Agents, who can obtain them at wholesale rates from 
the Publishers, arrangements having been made to 
supply them by thousands. 





To Our AGeEnTs.—In sending the lists and names 
of subscribers, Agents will serve the convenience of 
clerks and printers, and so hasten their own returns, 
by always keeping the list of names on separate sheets 
from their business letters. Write the letter; inclose 
the list, with yourown name and addressas Agent 
and the date of sending plainly written at the head. 
Hereafter we shall sen«l back numbers of the CHrRIs- 
TIAN UNION only from the Ist of the month, dating 


, : ote _ . | the subscription from that time. 
—A ecard from the Chicago Relief Commission : 





WHEN DorEs Your SUBSCRIPTION ExPprrE?—Here- 
after the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
Union at the expiration of the time for which it is 
paid, so thatif you wish to continue it, it would be 
well to renew your subscription at least two weeks be- 
fore the time expires, in order.to have the paper come 
right along without break. By so doing, you will also 
get your name earlier on the Chromo list. Look at 
the printed label on your paper, the date thereon 
shows when your subscription expires. 





To NEw SUBSCRIBERS.—Although we have printed 
many thousand more copies than usual of our issues 
since January Ist, the rush of new subscribers has 
entirely exhausted the edition. Hereafter ail sub- 
scriptions recived in any month will date from the 1st 
of that month. ‘ 


THe Youtn’s Companion.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for. young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tructive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind: An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CuRIsTIAN UNION with Chromos “ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,’’ ($3.00), and the Youth's Companion 
ew for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 

vighty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion, free for one 
oe to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 

NION who will send us a new subscription, with his 
own, (together with $6.00) to the CkRISTIAN UNION and 
Chromos ‘‘ Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.”” Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 














CLUBBING RATES. 


Price 

MONTHLIES. Singly. 
Christian Union and Ehronciogionl Journal, - «+ $500 $60 
Do Harper’s —— . + «, « 2a wae 
Do Wood’s Household Magazine, . 370 40 
Do The Galax . «© © «© « 6H FO 
Do Scribner’s Monthly, . . . 650 70) 
Do The Atlantic Monthly, . . . 62% 70 
Do Our Young Folks, . . . . 47 50 
Do American Agriculturist, ." .° . 420 645) 
Do Herald of Health, ° . ° 470 50 
Do Demorest’s ee «© © + oo oo 
Do North Am. Review, .° .  .° 82 90 
Do Little Comperel, ar - 420 450 
Do Lippincott’s Magazine, 623 70 
Deo Sunday do ° 530 650 

WEEKLIES. 

De Plymouth Pulpit, . . 50 60 
Do Harper’s Weekly, . . . 623 70 
Do Barper’a Maser, . . .:« 623 770 
Do Youth’s Companion, . « « 8. £2 
Po Hearth and Home, P . > 550 60 
Do Engineering and Mining Jour., . 62 70 
Do Littell’s Living Age, . . . 100 10 
20 The N.Y.Tribune, . . . .e 40 50 
Do Appleton's Journal, ©. °.° 2° 62 70 
Do Independent, >. sé’ & 520 55 
0 * aa ee 500 58 
Do eeeee, lg lt ltl el let CU 
0 Nation, eee ge ee ad te ge 723 80 
Do Evangelist, . . . . « « 589 60 





Address all communications to 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNI ON. 
TERMS FOR 1872: 


Single copies. $3 per annum; four copies, $10. whieh is $2.50 a copy: 
eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for aclub of eight 
copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy free. Post- 
masters and others who get up clubs, in their respective towns, can 
afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada subscribers must send 
twenty cents in addition, to pay the American postage. When 4 
draft or money-order can conveniently be sent, it will be preferred, 
as it will prevent the possibility of the loss of money by mau. The 
postage on the CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is onl¥ 
twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office 
where the paper is delivered. 

PLYMOUTH PULPIT is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form. suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ($3) will be sent t0 
one addfess for $5. ; 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are willing t0 
pay a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for TERMS, &¢ 

Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Departmeat 
and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 








